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Carolyn Stoddard and her friend Marjorie stared 
at the slanting gravestones of the old Collinwood ceme¬ 
tery. “It’s not just this place,” Carolyn said. “Nowa¬ 
days most of Collinwood scares me—ever since Uncle 
Roger changed so. I had hoped that having your father 
here might help, but it doesn’t seem to have made 
any difference.” 

Marjorie hesitated. “I’m afraid there is a difference 
—in my father. This morning he seemed like a stranger! 
What can it mean?” 
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Fear showed in Carolyn’s eyes. “Perhaps they’ve 
been twisted by the dark shadows of Collinwood. . . . ” 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Rising from the murky pools, the withered tree branches 
and the fetid mists of the swamp, the sound began like a 
weird reptilian hissing and then grew to a screeching 
clamor that tortured the ears. At its top level it shut all 
else from one’s mind. When Marjorie Gray first heard 
it, she’d been a visitor at the estate of Collinwood on the 
Maine coast for only a short time. And somehow she 
realized then that it was an experience she would never 
forget. 

Of course the sound and the swamp were associated in 
the memories of horror that were destined to haunt her. 
And there was to be a nightmare scene etched in her 
mind of a chase through the maze of the swamp’s quick¬ 
sands, thickets and fog-wreathed pools. A chase in which 
the pursuer brandished a crimson-flamed torch high in his 
hand while the pursued dodged and dived in a mad flight 
through the dank swamp to elude capture and death! 

At twenty, Marjorie had lived with her widower scien¬ 
tist father in three countries, was active in radical college 
groups in Washington, where they were presently living, 
and was considering marriage to one of Britain’s most 
popular young male singers, Jim James. 

Wherever Jim James sang his romantic ballads, thou¬ 
sands of adoring females, old and young flocked to hear 
him. His agent was kept busy declining offers from tele¬ 
vision and the films; sales of his records, it was joked, 
were saving the British etonomy. And Marjorie had his 
offer of marriage. It amused her that she should have so 
easily conquered the extremely popular young man and 
she was making him wait for her decision. It was at this 
point her father told her about the invitation they had to 
spend a few weeks at Collinwood. 

He’d broached the matter to her one evening in the 
living room of their attractive Georgetown home. “I’ve 
had a letter from an old college chum of mine whom you 
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may have heard me mention,” he said, standing before 
the giant stone fireplace that made up one, wall of the 
room. “His name is Roger Collins.” 

Marjorie was curled up on a long blue divan in front 
of the fireplace. She looked up, brushing back her long 
blonde hair, and frowned slightly as she tried to recall the 
name. “I don’t seem to remember him.” 

“It’s possible I may not have spoken to you about him,” 
Murdoch Gray said. He was a good-looking, gray-haired 
man of erect, distinguished bearing whose sharp gray eyes 
hinted at the brilliant scientific mind behind them. “We 
roomed together in college.’* 

“Is he also in research?” 

Her father smiled at her question. “Roger has nothing 
to do with any branch of scientific research,” he said. “He 
heads a family, fish-packing plant on the Maine coast. We 
haven’t spent any time together in years.” 

She raised her lovely curved eyebrows. “And now he 
suddenly wants .you as a house guest? Isn’t that rather 
odd?” 

“I don’t regard it so,” Murdoch Gray replied. “I sup¬ 
pose Roger has read of my work in the newspapers and 
it has brought my name to mind.” Gray had dedicated his 
brilliance to space exploration and the rocketry necessary 
to such projects. He had been one of the top five scientists 
given credit for the successful moon-landing expeditions. 
Andrrumor now had it that he was engaged in developing 
an even more awesome and spectacular feat. 

Marjorie smiled ruefully. “He wants to bask in the re¬ 
flected glory of your reputation. I can imagine that his 
home-town friends would be duly impressed by your visit¬ 
ing him.” 

“Roger isn’t that type. I think he genuinely wishes to 
renew our friendship, which meant a great deal to both 
of us.” 

“What sort of person is he?” 

“Pleasant enough, though sometimes inclined to be im¬ 
pulsive. And he had a stern streak in him,” her father 
recalled. “When he had an idea in his head he could be 
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stubborn.” 
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Marjorie showed surprise. “He doesn’t sound like the 
sort of person I’d expect you to strike up a friendship 
with.” 

“Actually we got along very well. We saw things much 
differently. But our opposite points of view often resulted 
in us each getting a broader picture of events.” 

“And you want me to go along to this Collinwood with 
you?” . , 

“The invitation includes you,” her father said. “You’ve 
never seen that part of Maine. I’d say that it would be 
ideal in September. That’s when we’ve been invited.” 

Her blue eyes twinkled. “Jim James will be touring 
the big cities in the Northeast in September. Are you sure 
that isn’t your reason for wanting to drag me off to an 
isolated Maine village for weeks?” 

Gray’s pleasant features showed a grim smile. “That’s 
not my reason. But it could be a good one. You know 
how I feel about Jim James.” 

“You’re prejudiced! Just because he happens to be a 
pop singer!” 

“Not really. I just don’t like him for you. He’s had too 
much adulation in his young life. It would spoil any man. 
And he’s had too many wild love affairs for me to want 
to have him as a son-in-law.” 

“I’m terribly fond of him,” she warned her father. 

“I regret that,” he said honestly. “And I would like to 
keep you two apart. But that’s not the reason for thinking 
of this Maine vacation.” 

“It would serve the same purpose,” she protested. “I’d 
miss Jim in all the really important concerts in New York, 
Boston and Washington.” 

“Would that mean a lot to you?” 

“I have to say yes.” 

Her father studied her with a resigned expression. “At 
least you are being honest.” 

“I always try to be with you, Father,” she said, with a 
wry note in her voice, “Though often you make it diffi¬ 
cult.” 

He frowned slightly. “Just what do you see in this 
singer?” 
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“All the girls are crazy about him.” 

“I don’t find that sufficient reason for your infatuation,” 
Murdoch Gray worried. “You have always been so sensi¬ 
ble in this respect.” 

Marjorie smiled and pushed back the long blonde hair 
that had been hanging close to her cheek. “I find Jim 
fascinating, Father. He has a kind of charm I’ve never en¬ 
countered in any other boy. And I believe he loves me.” 

Her father’s aristocratic face showed concern. “You 
didn’t tell me it was that serious?” 

She shrugged. “Perhaps because I’ve only just discov¬ 
ered how deeply I care for him.” 

“And he’s made it clear he also loves you.” 

“Yes.” 

Gray sighed. “I’m sorry things have gone so far with¬ 
out my being aware of what was happening. My recent 
work at the lab left me with so little free time.” 

“There was nothing you could have done to change 
things,”' Marjorie assured him. She^ hated to see her father 
worried, but she had no intentions of ending her romance 
with Jim James because her father disapproved of show 
business. 

“You won’t make any hasty decision?” 

“No,” she promised. “Jim has to go back to England 
soon. I may accept his ring, but we won’t consider mar¬ 
riage until he comes back again. That may not be for 
six months.” 

Gray walked over to the divan and sat by his daughter. 
Studying her with earnest eyes, he said, “Six months 
seems an incredibly short time to me. Are you really 
planning on marrying him that soon?” 

“Yes.” 

Her father was silent a moment, then said, “I’ll con¬ 
sider it especially thoughtful of you to go to Collinwood 
with me and stay for those few weeks. I think you need 
to be separated from that young man for a while and I’d 
like your company while I’m there. I’m very weary from 
my work these past months.” 

She gave him a tender look. “If it means so much to 
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you I’ll go. But don’t count on it changing anything be¬ 
tween Jim and me.” 

“I won’t,” her father said. “But at least we’ll get away 
together for a short spell and perhaps be able to discuss 
these problems more thoroughly.” 

“Don’t count on my changing my mind.” 

“I’ll count on your good judgment.” He had a habit 
of throwing difficult decisions which she faced back to 
her after he’d given her the best advice he could. The 
final choice had to be made by her. 

“What sort of place is Collinwood?” she wanted to 
know. 

“A large forty-room estate facing the Atlantic,” her 
father said. “It sits high on cliffs not far from the village 
of Collinsport. Roger has a niece, Carolyn, about your 
age or a little younger.” 

“Interesting.” She smiled. “Then I’ll have some com¬ 
pany.” 

“You could have a lot of it,” her father said. “I think 
the Collins family have a number of house guests during 
the summer and early autumn. They have lots of rooms 
and are hospitable people. Their family started the vil¬ 
lage and have provided work for the people there ever 
since.” 

“Does your friend Roger have children of his own?” 

“A young son, David. He is away with his governess, I 
believe. They won’t return while we are "“at Collinwood. 
The boy is taking a tour of the United Kingdom and re¬ 
turns in early October.” 

“They sound like an interesting family,” Marjorie said. 

“I’m sure they will be.” He then hesitated and with a 
serious expression said, “The truth is, this invitation has 
come at a very fortunate time.” 

Struck by his earnestness, she asked, “Why do you say 
that?” 

He smiled wryly. “Don’t think I’m referring to the ro¬ 
mance between you and Jim James. I’m thinking about 
my own problems. These last several, months have been 
an ordeal.” 

“You’ve seemed tired.” 
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He made a gesture of dismissal. “I don’t want you to 
make a lot of it, but we have been working straight out. 
It’s the Velva project, of course, and the Wedross equa¬ 
tions for negotiating the Warp.” 

“Father, all I know about that is what you said in your 
public address televised after the last moon landing. You 
said that the space warp which Apollo 13 nearly ran into 
had been proven passable, and that Dr. Wedross had 
shown how the Warp could be used for us to send a 
mission to another solar system quicker than we could, 
put men on Mars. You claimed Velva should be our next 
target for space exploration.” 

Her father looked pleased. “You’ve remembered cor¬ 
rectly. Before he collapsed from overwork, Dr. Wedross 
and I had pinpointed the planet Velva as the next ob¬ 
jective of the space program. In the meantime, our un¬ 
manned rocket probes of Velva and the Warp have made 
an astounding discovery.” 

She stared at her father. “What?” 

He hesitated. “Before I give you any details I must 
pledge you to secrecy.” 

“You know I won’t say anything.” 

“I must have your solemn promise,” Murdoch Gray 
said. “We have kept this discovery from the press and 
public. It is classified information and I’m only willing to 
tell you becaue you are my daughter and I know you will 
keep silent if I ask you.” 

“I will,” she said, her excitement growing. 

“The rockets have picked up radio communications 
from the planet Velva. Unlike the moon, Velva harbors 
life of some sort.” 

Marjorie gasped. “That’s incredible!” 

Her father’s gray eyes showed a gleam of pride. “It 
may be the biggest thing of our century.” 

“They’re certain they’ve received actual messages?” 

“Yes. Patterns have repeated themselves. They don’t 
have any idea what sort of intelligence produced them, 
but they are sure that the messages were directed at our 
rocket probes.” 

- “But what are the messages about?” 
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Her father’s face clouded. “We have not been able to 
decode the messages yet. We’re working on them now.” 

Marjorie’s eyes widened. “/ know! They’ve discovered 
your project and resent it,” she exclaimed. “They don’t 
wish to be invaded by us.” 

“Possibly,” he agreed. “The messages may warn us 
against the visit to their domain. Or possibly they are 
welcoming us. We hope soon to unravel the mystery of 
the messages—which, by the way, are still continuing.” 

“And are you going ahead with your plans just the 
same?” 

“So far.” 

“And you will unless the messages are decoded and 
you feel there could be some threat to Earth which would 
make the project unwise?” 

“That’s about it,” he said. “We can’t imagine what sort 
of creatures the Velvetians are. They might be monsters 
by our standards and we could seem the same to them. 
There is a possibility we might even be invisible to each 
other.” 

“I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“It’s very likely. We’re prepared for almost anything, 
except to find that these creatures of that distant planet 
are identical to us.” 

Marjorie was very serious now. “And even though 
they may resent what you’re doing, you’re going ahead 
anyway.” 

“I think we must. We’ve spent too much on this plan 
to drop it. One of the things I will do during my stay at 
Collinwood is check and recheck all the figures concerned 
with the rocketry end of the project. Dr. Wedross’ break¬ 
down was a real calamity. I want to be positive the 
journey to Velva is practical, that there have been no 
errors in our calculations.” 

“You’re not sure of that yet?” 

“In the field of science you learn to check over what 
may seem to be sure things.” 

She smiled thinly. “You can’t afford even a tiny mar¬ 
gin of error in such a complicated mission.” 

“Exactly,” her father said. “So now you have an idea 
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of the strain under which I’ve been working and why 
Collinwood for a few weeks looks good to me.” . 

“I understand,” she said. “And I’ll go with you.” 

• “Not a word to anyone about what we’ve discussed,” 
her father warned. 

“I promise,” she said, frowning. “But I am a little 
worried about what may happen. Suppose that other 
planet decided to launch some weird form of warfare 
against the Earth to prevent us from landing there.” 

“We’ll hope they are not that aggressive.” 

“And can our astronauts survive there?” 

“Long enough in their special suits and with some so¬ 
phisticated equipment we’ve devised,” her father replied. 
This flight is going to open up the universe for us.” 

She shivered. “I think there’s something creepy about 
those messages. I wish you weren’t involved in this.” 

“Nonsense. There’s no personal danger.” 

She looked at him worriedly. “Suppose the Velvetians 
dedde'on some form of reprisal. You’d not be able to 
guess what it could be. But it would probably be directed 
against you and your associates.” 

“Not likely,” he said. “In most cases better results 
can be obtained by harassing and frightening the common 
people rather than their leaders and scientists.” 

“I hope that is so.” 

“If there should be danger, it would be either for the 
astronauts or for the world population at large,” her 
father said seriously. “But we don’t want to alarm the 
public with that sort of talk.” 

“Even though your actions are placing them in, dan¬ 
ger?” 

“Very slight danger.” 

“But the threat does exist.” 

“We are almost positive we’ll have the messages de¬ 
coded before we make the flight to Velva. By that time 
we’ll have settled any uneasiness about the project.” 

“I wish I could be that optimistic.” 

Her father rose with a smile. “We need to be. It re¬ 
quires courage and a confidence in our motives to make 
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decisions of this sort. I think we have the required vir¬ 
tues.” 

“So Collinwood will be as much a working holiday as 
anything else? 55 

“Call it that if you like. And remember your promise of 
secrecy.” 

She winced inwardly at the realization that her father 
was somewhat haggard and seemed to have aged visibly 
in the past two months. She told him, “You needn’t worry 
that anything you’ve confided in me will go further.” And 
she also got up. 

His arm around her as they walked out of the big liv¬ 
ing room, he said, “There is one other thing. Collinwood 
is a very old house and Roger wrote me that the place 
has dozens of legends of hauntings and phantoms asso¬ 
ciated with it.” 

“Sounds thrilling,” she said, little knowing then what 
lay in store for her in the bleak old mansion on the Maine 
coast. 

The weeks passed swiftly; soon Jim James was in the 
Northeast on his current tour and Marjorie was at last 
packing for their visit to Collinwood. Her father had 
warned her that Maine weather might be changeable at 
that season of the year. 

“You can expect anything in September,” he said, 
“from a heat wave to a spell of frost, so pack clothes 
that will do for both.” 

She phoned Jim James long distance and caught him at 
the club in New York where he was appearing. When he 
learned she wasn’t remaining in Washington for his em 
gagement there, he was upset. 

“Is your father trying to stop us becoming engaged?” 

“Nothing like that.”^ 

“But I want to see you,” he protested. 

“We’ll manage some way,” she told him. “Maybe you 
can meet us in Maine later.” 

“Maine?” His voice sounded taut. 

“Yes. Is there anything wrong with going to Maine?” 

There was a pause at the end of the fine. “I’ll fly down 
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to Washington on Sunday,” he finally said. “I don’t have 
any show on Sunday.” 

She was at once pleased. “I can hardly wait to see you.” 

“I’ll bet your father doesn’t feel the same way,” Jim 
said sardonically. 

“Don’t worry about him.” 

“That’s hard not to do,” was the singer’s reply. “I’ll 
call you from the Shoreham as soon as I get to Washing¬ 
ton.” 

Jim James always played his cabaret act at the Shore- 
ham Hotel and so he made it his headquarters when he 
visited Washington. Sunday morning at eleven-thirty she 
received his call, and they arranged to meet at the Sbore- 
ham for lunch. She dressed and left the house in George¬ 
town without explaining to her father where she was 
going. Time enough to tell him about Jim’s visit later; 
otherwise, he might create an awkward situation by want¬ 
ing to talk to her prospective fiance. 

The singer was a good-looking young man with large 
brown eyes, brown hair and sideburns, and a pleasant 
smile. He was standing in the lobby of the Shoreham sign¬ 
ing autographs for a circle of young female admirers when 
she arrived on the scene. She went down the steps into 
the lobby to greet him. 

Jim saw her entering the lobby. Disengaging himself 
from the excited teen-agers, he hurried over to her, kissed 
her and led hef off in another direction to avoid a second 
encounter with the autograph hunters. 

Holding her hand in his as they walked, he said, “You 
rescued me in just the nick of time.” 

She gave him a teasing smile. “It seemed to me you 
were enjoying all those attractive girls.” 

“I didn’t really mind until I saw you. Then I wanted 
to get away.” 

“I never realized how great a hold your public has on 
you until I saw you just now,” she said. “It’s hard for you 
to escape them.” 

“Don’t let it bother you,” the singer said* “We have far 
too many other problems.” 

“Such as?” 
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“Your father and this Maine project. And you not 
being here when I do my show.” 

She looked up at him earnestly. “I think my father 
needs me to go to Maine with him or I wouldn’t dream 
of leaving. He’s been working hard and he’s not too well.” 

Jim showed interest. “You didn’t tell me that before. 
Is he really sick?” 

. “No. But he’s badly overworked,” she said. “It’s hard 
to explain.” Indeed it was, pledged to secrecy as she was 
about the messages from the planet Velva and the other 
details of the project. 

They were shown to a table in a pleasant, «unny corner 
of the dining room. After they had ordered, the singer 
asked, “Where in Maine are you going?” 

“Collinsport.” 

He looked startled as he echoed, “Collinsport?” 

“Why do you sound so surprised?” > 

“I know something of the town,” he said guardedly. 

“Are you familiar with Maine? I thought you’d spent 
most of your life in England.” 

He smiled bitterly. “I’ve been a kind of hobo. You 
know that. Before 1 made it as a singer I wandered all 
over the world.” 

“And you’ve been In Collinsport?” 

“Yes,” he said quietly. 

She was pleased. “Then you may come down and visit 
us while we’re there.” 

A strange pallor had come to his face. “That’s not 
likely.” 

“But I want you to come,” she pleaded. “And it 
would be a good time to get to know father and win his 
confidence.” 

Jim gave her an uneasy glance. “I have bad memories 
of Collinsport.” 

“What sort of bad memories?” 

“It’s too complicated to explain,” Jim James said with 
a thin smile. “In spite of the fact I first became known 
in England, I’m a native of this country. You see, I was 
born in Maine.” 
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“I had no idea,” she said, really amazed. “Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 

His eyes met her soberly. “I thought I’d made it clear. 
I have only a lot of unhappy memories to remind me of 
the area. It would be a mistake for me to return there.” 

“But wouldn’t my being there make a difference?” 

He reached out "and took her hand and held it. “Your 
being anywhere would make a difference.^ 

“And I’ll be living outside the village on an estate called 
Collinwood,” she said. “Perhaps you’ve heard of it?” 

“I’ve heard of it,” the young singer said grimly. “No 
doubt Roger Collins'and his sister Elizabeth are to be 
your hosts?” 

“You know them?” 

“I’ve heard of them,” he said warily. “Collinwood is a 
strange old house. I can’t think why your father is taking 
you there. I wish you’d change your mind.” 

^Marjorie was upset by his attitude. “I’m not* sure that 
I can. We’ve accepted the invitation. We’re committed 
now.” 

Jim James studied her with concern. “I’ll worry about 
you.” 

“You mustn’t!” 

4 Tll have no choice,” he said gloomily as the waiter 
brought them their eggs Benedict. 

There was a tension between them all during the meal. 
Marjorie had not dreamed that the singer would be fa¬ 
miliar with Collinsport and the estate where they’d been 
invited to stay. And she’d not expected him to show such 
concern about it. 

As the meal came to an end he stirred his coffee and 
in a casual tone asked, “When you were invited to Collin- 
wood was the name of Barnabas Collins mentioned?” 

She considered a moment. “Not that I remember.” 

“No one spoke of his being at the estate?” Jim was 
studying her with a sharp gleam in his fine brown eyes. 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Make sure of it,” was his surprising reply. “And if 
Barnabas Collins should be there, I want you to be wary 
of him.” , 
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“Who is this Barnabas Collins?” 

“A cousin of the Collins family from England.” 

“And you know him well?” 

“Very well,” Jim James said with a hint of bitterness. 

“Is there something wrong with him?” she asked. “I 
mean, you make it sound so sinister. Is he the reason you 
don’t want to visit Collinsport?” 

There was a look of veiled mystery on the young man’s 
face. “I have a number of reasons for not wishing to go 
there. Barnabas Collins could be considered one of them.” 

“But you still will come and see me there, just for a 
few days?” 

“I’ll think about it.” 

From his tone she didn’t think she’d have the pleasure 
of his visit. “Tell me more about this Barnabas,” she in¬ 
sisted. “You’ve aroused my curiosity.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t going to be there,” Jim James said. 
“We can hope so. Let the matter stand until you find 
out.” 

They had a pleasant afternoon together, but at last 
it was time for her to drive to the airport with him for his 
return flight to New York. At the. very last minute, as the 
passengers were boarding, he turned and gave her the 
ring he’d promised her. 

Slipping it on her finger, he quickly said, “This is my 
pledge. You’ll hear from me on the tour. And keep in 
touch with me from Maine. Let me know about that 
Barnabas Collins.” 

“I will,” she promised. 

“I love you, Marjorie.” He took her in his arms for a 
farewell kiss. As he let her go, he said, “I hope you like 
the ring. It’s a family heirloom and has a special signifi¬ 
cance for me.” Then he hurried off to the waiting plane, 
turning once to wave a final goodbye. 

Only after she waved back did she take the time to 
examine the engagement ring he’d slipped on her finger. 
And she saw that it was a perfectly shaped wolfs head 
of gold, containing two diamond eyes which seemed to 
gleam at her menacingly. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


At dusk Elizabeth Collins Stoddard walked out into the 
gardens of Collinwood for a short evening stroll. Her 
attractive matronly face wore a troubled look which was 
unrelated to the neat lawns and colorful chrysanthemums, 
the last of the summer’s flowers. As daylight faded, she 
could gaze across the lawn and out to the bay. There 
the intermittent flashing beam of the Collinsport Head 
Lighthouse cut a path back and forth across the sky. 

To the left the twinkling lights of the village of Collins¬ 
port clustered on the point of land which held most of 
the small community. And behind her the stately towers 
of Collinwood stood in lonely grandeur against the dark¬ 
ening sky. High on the cliffs, the old mansion dominated 
the area. 

- On this particular night Elizabeth was worried. Regal 
in a dark-blue linen dress, she walked on again with her 
head bent. She was expecting guests at Collinwood before 
the night was over and* she was bothered about how her 
brother Roger was going to behave toward them. 

Roger Collins was the manager of the family fishing 
plant. His wife had deserted him years before and he had 
not remarried. Devoted to the business, the family and 
his young son David, he seemed contenf with his life. 
Irascible by nature, he and the widowed Elizabeth got 
along with some difficulty. But usually they were able to 
find some compromise in their many arguments. Eliza¬ 
beth, with the aid of a governess, looked after the ten-year- 
old David like a mother. Roger tried to fill the father’s 
role for her own eighteen-year-old Carolyn. It was an 
arrangement that should have worked out well. And it 
did, most of the time. 

But occasionally there were moments like this when she 
became confused. She and Roger had first had words 
about the return of their British cousin Barnabas Collins 
to the estate. Every so often the charming Britisher paid 
a visit and stayed at what was known as the Old House. 
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There, with his servant Hare, he lived quietly for a few 
weeks each time he came. 

Because Barnabas was little seen during the days and 
roamed around mostly at night, he had been the object of 
gossip in Collinsport. This had upset Roger, who guarded 
the good name of the Collins family with jealousy. The 
fact that on several occasions Barnabas’ name had been 
linked with attacks on some girls in the village had raised 
Roger’s temper to a boiling point. 

He’d vowed not to allow Barnabas to use the house 
which had been the first home of the Collins family as his 
headquarters. But when Barnabas came back this last 
time Elizabeth had pleaded until she won a grudging 
promise that Barnabas might remain. Now another young 
woman had been mysteriously attacked in the village and 
Roger was blaming Barnabas. 

On top of this, Roger had invited the eminent scientist 
Murdoch Gray and his daughter as guests, and yet he 
hadn’t seemed to be making any preparations for their 
arrival. Elizabeth found herself with all the details of 
selecting their rooms and making plans. Meanwhile, Roger 
roamed around the place in a strange, sullen daze. 

Elizabeth had no one to discuss this with. Her daughter 
Carolyn was working for a village gift shop and didn’t 
get home until around ten in the evening. 

It was with some pleasure that she spotted an erect 
figure in a caped coat coming toward her from the shad¬ 
ows. It was their cousin Barnabas. Swinging his black, 
silver-headed cane, he came up to her with a smile on 
his handsome face. “Good evening, Elizabeth.” 

She managed a smile in return. “Good evening, Bar¬ 
nabas. I’m glad to see you. Have you noticed Roger any¬ 
where around?” ; 

“No. I came here directly from the Old House and I 
didn’t meet him along the way.” 

Elizabeth looked troubled. “He went out a while ago. 
I thought he’d stepped outside for a moment’s air, but he 
hasn’t come back. I don’t understand it.” 

Barnabas raised an eyebrow. “Odd! Could he have gone 
back to the plant?” 
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“No. His car is here.” 

“Then he must be close at hand.” 

She looked up through the'shadows at Barnabas’ gaunt, 
attractive face and said, “I’m terribly worried ^bout him.” 

“In what way?” 

She frowned. “He’s been behaving so peculiarly lately. 
You know we’re expecting company to arrive this evening. 
A close friend of his from the old days, the scientist 
Murdoch Gray.’-’ 

“He’s the space expert, isn’t he? The one in charge of 
the proposed Velvetian expedition.” -• 

“Exactly,” she said. “He’s coming here to stay a few 
weeks with his daughter Marjorie. And now it looks as 
if Roger won’t even be on hand to welcome them.” 

“That seems odd.” 

“There’s more to it than that.” Elizabeth sighed. “Sit 
with me' a few minutes and let me pour out my worries.” 
And she led him down the gravel path a short distance to 
a marble bench. 

Sitting at her side in the near darkness Barnabas asked, 
“Aren’t you making too much of this? Roger is often 
sulky, but he usually puts on a good-front for guests.” 

“I know,” she agreed, “but it’s different this time. I’m 
afraid Roger may be having a nervous breakdown, he’s 
behaving so unlike himself.” 

Barnabas stared at her with his deep-set eyes. “Go on.” 

She seemed to be considering. “Perhaps you’ll think this 
fantastic. But the change in him came after a night about 
six weeks ago when I was awakened by a weird sound. 
That was before you returned to Collinwood.” 

“What sort of sound?” 

“It wakened me from my sleep,” Elizabeth said in a 
serious voice. “It was a moonlit night. And there was this 
eerie screeching noise. I thought it was some kind of 
plane passing over the house at first. I was still partly 
asleep. But as the sound faded I realized it hadn’t been 
that. It was something different. Something I’d never 
heard before.” 

“Did anyone else hear it?” 

“Oh, yes, a lot of people. Carolyn came only partly 
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awake and heard it vaguely. But some of the servants said 
they heard it as clearly as I did. Only Roger contended 
there had been no sound. At first I didn’t think anything 
of this. He likes to argue; I thought he’d heard it and 
wasn’t admitting it. Then when he became angry at my 
referring to the noise I began to have other thoughts.” 

“Such as?” 

“I began to wonder if he had a very good reason for 
denying that he’d heard the noise.” 

“What do you mean?” Barnabas asked. 

Her eyes met his. “I know you’ll think I’m absolutely 
insane, but I’ve become obsessed with the thought that 
some sort of plane did land in the fields near here that 
night. And that there was someone on it who entered this 
house and took Roger captive. Then this mysterious some¬ 
one had Roger sent away on that plane while he installed 
himself here in his place.” 

Barnabas gasped. “You really think that?” 

She looked embarrassed. “Oh, I suppose it’s all my 
imagination. But I tell you since that night Roger has 
been entirely unlike himself. Others have noticed. Carolyn 
mentioned it to me. Haven’t you seen a difference in 
him?” 

He gave her a look of grim amusement. “He has been 
making it clear I’m not his fayorite person and he’d like 
me to leave.” 

“It’s about what happened in the village,” she said. 
“And how can he be sure you were to blame? Girls have 
been attacked before and by others. I say his attitude 
toward you is also strange.” 

Barnabas stared at her in the near darkness. “You think 
it is possible that Roger is being impersonated by a look- 
alike who has taken his place in the house?” 

“Yes. However silly it may sound! I’m terrified!” 

Barnabas said gently, “Sometimes the most far-fetched 
of ideas turn out to be true.” 

She smiled bleakly. “And this one is far-fetched enough, 
I’m sure.”., 

“Have you any other reasons for suspecting the im¬ 
personation?” 
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“Everything about the Roger I’m dealing with now 
makes me uneasy,” she said. “At certain times I feel he 
is staring at me in a strange way—as if he were furtively 
watching me. And it’s as though he’d learned Roger’s 
habits and routines but doesn’t quite know how to carry 
them out convincingly. I keep thinking that it isn’t Roger 
at all. Barnabas, I know that sounds paranoid. But it’s 
Roger, not me. I suppose that’s what happens when some¬ 
one you know well begins to exhibit signs of a mental 
breakdown?” 

“That could be the explanation. None of this is neces¬ 
sarily associated with the weird midnight sound you heard. 
Have you tried to get him to see a doctor?” 

“Yes. He refuses ” 

“That’s in character,” Barnabas said. “I’d expect him 
to react that way. Still, it’s too bad.” 

“Now he’s disappeared, which he does a lot lately, and 
his guests are somewhere on the way,” Elizabeth said 
unhappily. “What will I do?” 

“Don’t worry,” Barnabas assured her. “He’ll probably 
show up before they arrive.” 

“I hope so. If he doesn’t, I won’t know what to do. I’ll 
be so embarrassed.” 

Barnabas stood up. “I have to go along. But I’ll be 
around later and keep a close watch on Roger. I’m more 
inclined to go along with your theory that he is losing 
his mind, rather than believing some mystery- man is im¬ 
personating him.” 

“If we.could persuade him to see Dr. Forbes,” she said. 

“I’d keep working on that,” Barnabas agreed. “I don’t 
like leaving you alone. Will Carolyn soon return?” 

“In about an hour.” 

“Why don’t you wait inside?” he suggested. “It would 
be ; safer than out here.” 

“I don’t feel frightened in that way,” , she said. “It’s 
mainly that I’m worried about Roger’s condition and the 
company coming.” 

“I feel sure he’ll turn up.” 

They stood for a moment in the shadowed garden, lights 
from the windows of Collinwood showing behind them. 
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She glanced back at the mansion with a sigh. “Collinwood 
has known so much trouble. I hope we’re not going to 
have more. First Quentin came and brought back the old 
scandal.” 

Barnabas smiled bitterly. “And as Roger says, you were 
no sooner rid of him than I returned. And the villagers 
began gossiping.” 

“You must be careful, Barnabas,” Elizabeth said wor¬ 
riedly. “You know they don’t like you. And they surely 
don’t understand you.” 

Barnabas said, “You can promise Roger I’ll try not to 
bring any new disgrace to the family name.” 

Elizabeth touched his arm gently. “I have always be¬ 
lieved in you, Barnabas. No matter what. But I do think 
it would be better if you stayed here rather than the Old 
House, And Hare scares some of the local folk. He’s so 
coarse 3nd unpleasant in his manner.” 

“Hare protects me well,” Barnabas told her. “And cir¬ 
cumstances make it imperative that I live in the Old 
House. You mustn’t worry about me. You have far too 
many other problems.” 

“I will worry, Barnabas,” she told him. “I can’t help 
it.” 

“I’ll return shortly.” He touched his lips to her cheek. 
In the next moment he’d vanished in the shadows of the 
garden. 

She stood watching after him with a gentle expression. 
They could say what they liked about Barnabas; she 
wouldn’t lose faith in him. The scandalmongers of the 
village compared him to the original Barnabas, the vam¬ 
pire. Some of them insisted that he could transform him¬ 
self into a huge bat at will. And others told of red scars 
on the throats of the girls who’d been attacked. They 
spoke of Barnabas stalking the cemeteries at night and 
emerging to snatch young women off into the darkness 
and drink their blood. 

Elizabeth was still standing there when she heard a 
rustle from the bushes behind her. She turned with a 
start to see Roger standing there, regarding her with a sar¬ 
donic expression. 
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She exclaimed, “You gave me a start!” 

“Too bad,” her brother said mockingly. “I notice you’re 
catering to our cousin.” 

“Barnabas came by to chat for a few moments.” 

“Did you tell him I want him to leave?” 

“You can do that yourself,” she said, turning away. 

“I will, don’t forget it!” Roger promised her. And again 
she had the feeling she was not dealing with her unruly 
brother but with a stranger. Was Roger’s mind truly fail¬ 
ing him? 

“Why must you be so unpleasant all the time?” she 
accused him. 

He came nearer in the darkness. “Perhaps because you 
deliberately set out to annoy me.” 

“Not so.” ' 

“It works out that way.” 

“You vanished without a word tonight,” she went on. 
“You left me alone, knowing that Murdoch Gray and his 
daughter are arriving!” 

“I’m here to greet them,” Roger said. 

“Now. But I didn’t know that you would be,” Elizabeth 
said unhappily. “You have no consideration for me these 
days. There are times when I can’t believe you’ve changed 
so. You’ve become another person!” 

Roger grasped her arm roughly. “What kind of talk is 
that?” 

Elizabeth found herself unable to reply. The shock of 
his grasping her and a certain something about him had 
paralyzed her. She stood there rigid and silent. It seemed 
to her a kind of hissing sound rang in her ears and Roger’s 
touch had something -ef an electric shock to it that 
numbed her body and her mind. She felt helpless, trapped 
by some weird reaction over which she apparently had no 
control. 

For more than a minute they stood there; then car 
headlights appeared down the road and Roger let her 
go. The hissing sound in her ears vanished and she was 
able to move and speak again. 

She said, “As soon as these people are settled in, I 
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want you to consult a doctor. I think you’re ill and it 
terrifies me!” 

Roger gave a scornful laugh. “That’s another of your 
fool ideas,” he told her. “I was never healthier.” 

Together they walked around ~to the front entrance of 
Collinwood as the car drew nearer. It was impossible to 
argue with him. Yet she was sure'he was losing his mind. 
It was the knowledge of his insanity* which had terrified 
her so she’d frozen just now. Somehow she had to find 
a way to get him examined by Dr. Forbes. 

The big blue sedan halted before the entrance of Collin¬ 
wood. A tall, alert jnan of Roger’s age got out; she knew 
it had to be Murdoch Gray. 

The scientist helped his attractive blonde daughter out 
of the car and introductions were made all around. Mur¬ 
doch Gray apologized for arriving so late. 

“We found the traffic, heavy,” he said. “At least until 
we passed through the Boston area.” 

Marjorie Gray smiled. “This end of Maine seems iso¬ 
lated 'and quiet.” 

Roger, more affable than Elizabeth had hoped, said, 
“Not so isolated that we haven’t heard of your father.” 
And to Elizabeth-he said in an aside, “Let us show Mur¬ 
doch and his daughter to their rooms.” 

Elizabeth had assigned a room on the third floor over- 
looking the ocean to Murdoch Gray and prepared a 
smaller room a little distance down the hall, but with the 
same view, for Marjorie. Leaving Roger to take his friend 
to his room, she went with Marjorie. 

“I hope you like it,” Elizabeth said. “The furniture and 
decorations go back almost a half-century, but we like to 
keep the old-fashioned atmosphere.” , 

“It’s very nice,” Marjorie replied warmly, her eyes 
shining. “And you have a daughter, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Carolyn,” Elizabeth said. “She works three days 
and three nights a week in a gift shop in the village. But 
it closes at the end of September. She’ll be glad of your 
company. She should be home soon if she isn’t kept late. 
Often tourists drop in at the last minute and she doesn’t 
like to close the shop door in their faces.” 
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“I can understand,” Marjorie agreed. 

“You must come down after you’ve unpacked,” Eliza¬ 
beth invited her. “We’ll have a late supper. And yor/11 
have a chance to meet Carolyn when she gets home. 
Roger has given her the use of the station wagpn to get 
back and forth and she’s a good driver.” 

Marjorie thanked the tall, elegant woman and Elizabeth 
went out, leaving her alone. It had seemed to Marjorie 
that from the moment of their arrival Elizabeth Stoddard 
had been strangely nervous. She wondered if the attrac¬ 
tive woman were ill. And she didn’t like the brother, 
Roger Collins, too well. He didn’t seem like her father’s 
type at all. She wondered how they could possibly be 
such good friends. 

Marjorie was still unpacking when a knock came on 
her door. She went over and opened it to discover her 
father standing there, looking unexpectedly relaxed after 
his long drive. 

“They’re,waiting for us downstairs/’ he told her as he 
closed the door after him. 

“I know,” she said, facing him. “I’m almost finished 
here.” She paused. “What do you make of them? Mr. 
Collins and his sister?” 

Her father smiled. “Elizabeth is a lovely woman, but 
perhaps a trifle on edge.” 

“So you noticed it, too,” Marjorie said. “I found her 
very nervous. It made me uneasy. And what about Roger 
Collins?” 

Murdoch looked thoughtful. “He’s changed a great 
deal since our college days. But then, I suppose, so have 
I. You can’t complain about the welcome they’ve given 
us.” 

“No,” she said dubiously. “But I do wonder whether 
we’re going to get on well here.” 

“It’s a beautiful setting,” her father said enthusiastically. 
“You’ll discover that in the daylight. And it’s quiet. It 
should be the ideal spot for me to complete my work on 
the rocketry figures for the Velva launching.” 

“I hope so.” 

When they went downstairs they found Elizabeth wait- 
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ing for them to take them into the drawing room. In the 
entrance hall, Marjorie halted to study a gold-framed 
painting that hung high on the wall. 

“What a distinguished face!” she exclaimed. 

“A period portrait,” her father said, also admiring the 
painting. And he turned to Elizabeth. “Is it one 5f your 
ancestors?” 

The dark woman nodded. “Yes. It is a painting of a 
relative who lived two centuries ago. His name was Bar¬ 
nabas Collins.” 

Marjorie stared at the handsome countenance looking 
down at her from the golden frame. “He has a strong 
face. He must have accomplished a great deal in his life.” 

Elizabeth looked strange. “As a matter of fact, he left 
here when he was rather young—at about the age that 
portrait was painted. He went to England and the family 
lost track of him. He did establish an English branch of 
the family. But no one here knows too much about what 
he accomplished.” 

“Perhaps it’s just as well,” came from the drawing¬ 
room doorway in Roger’s liarsh voice. He had come to 
join them, unnoticed until he spoke. “That Barnabas was 
a scoundrel who brought disgrace on the family. He left 
the area under a cloud.” 

“With that face?” Marjorie asked with disbelief. “I 
can’t picture him as being any sort of criminal.” 

“Then I fear your experience is limited,” Roger said 
acidly. “Faces do not tell the whole story about anyone.” 

Marjorie’s father said, “Yet I believe they do offer 
a certain amount of information if we study them care¬ 
fully.” 

Elizabeth flashed him a grateful look. “I agree. I think 
Roger is much too hard on that poor dead ancestor. Let 
us go into the drawing room and have our snack.” 

Marjorie, conscious of the tension between this middle- 
aged sister and brother, hoped that the atmosphere would 
lighten when they gathered in the drawing room. But 
Roger Collins stpod all through the serving of the sand¬ 
wiches and coffee, which somehow kept the rest of them 
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from relaxing. And not only did he take very little food, 
but “he seemed to keep on annoying Elizabeth. 

Marjorie couldn’t blame Elizabeth for her jittery state. 
Roger Collins was almost like a caricature of a person. 
He was rather unreal, Marjorie decided, and yet she 
couldn’t put a finger on the reason why. One thing which 
annoyed her was the way he talked to her father. 

“I must hear all about this project to shoot a tocket to 
Velva,” Roger said to her father. 

Murdoch Gray gave him a bleak smile over his coffee 
cup. “I’ll tell you what I can. A great deal of the informa¬ 
tion is on strict security. Classified stuff.” 

Roger smiled coldly. “Between friends I wouldn’t think 
that tyould be of any importance.” 

“There are some things I can’t 'Tell you. I couldn’t even 
trust them to my daughter.” 

“Of course we understand,” Elizabeth intervened hast¬ 
ily. “Roger doesn’t expect you to make special concessions 
in his case.” 

Her brother turned on her harshly. “How do you know 
I don’t? Murdoch and I are friends of long standing. In 
the old days we had no secrets from each other. And 
I’ve had him come down here so we could renew that 
friendship. That sort of friendship is all too rare these 
days.” 

Murdoch took this in good part. “I agree with you, 
Roger. And I can promise you’ll hear everything about 
the Velva project I’m able to tell you.” 

“I’m looking forward to that,” Roger replied. 

Wanting to change the subject, Marjorie said, “You 
must tell us about Collinwood. We hear it has an ex¬ 
tremely interesting history.” 

"Roger’s cold eyes fixed on her almost scornfully. “I 
suggest you query my sister on anything to do with Collin- 
wood or the family. She is the historian with a much better 
memory for detail than I possess.”, 

Marjorie found something odd in the way he talked. It 
was almost as if he were a foreigner who had learned 
English late in life and had mastered the language with 
a faultless accent that was just too perfect. He spoke very 
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differently from .'his sister and yet they must have both 
grown up together here. 

“Your manner of speaking doesn’t seem to match your 
sister’s accent at all. Did you study at some distant col¬ 
lege? Perhaps in a foreign land?” Marjorie inquired. 

Roger Collins glared at her. “You must be imagining 
that.” 

Marjorie’s father spoke up. * f Now that she mentions it, 
you have acquired what I’d call a very careful manner of 
speaking, Roger. Perhaps it’s tnerely a thing you’ve picked 
up along the way without noticing it. I remember working 
once in the Deep South for the biggest part of a year and 
when I came back up North I had the beginnings of a 
Southern drawl which I wasn’t aware of at all. It took me 
months to lose it.” 

Roger nodded. “I think I have gone out of my way to 
speak precisely. Maine accents can be displeasing. Eliza¬ 
beth, on the other hand, has been inclined to become 
careless in her speech and pick up the local accent.” 

Marjorie came to the older woman’s defense. “Mrs. 
Stoddard has a charming accent.” 

“Thank you,” Elizabeth said. There was the sound of 
the entrance door opening. “That will be Carolyn.” 

Introductions were made again, and Marjorie found 
herself liking Carolyn at once. The prospect of remaining 
at Collinwood became happier. 

One of the first things Carolyn asked her was, “Where 
did you get that startling ring?” 

Marjorie held up her left hand with the wolf’s head 
ring. “Jim James gave it to me.” 

“Jim James!” Carolyn gasped. “You know-him?” 

Murdoch Gray smiled. “I’m afraid my daughter knows 
him too well,” he said with mock grimness. “As you can 
see, she seems to think they’re engaged.” 

Marjorie blushed. “Jim may come up here to see me.” 

Carolyn’s eyes were filled with delighted anticipation. 
“I hope so,” she exclaimed. “Do you think he’d auto¬ 
graph his records for me? I have a whole collection of 
them!” 

“I’m sure he will, if he comes.” Marjorie noticed that 
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Roger Collins was looking supercilious at this talk about 
the pop celebrity. Yet Elizabeth’s behavior really sur¬ 
prised her—she had been staring at her ring and had 
actually gone pale. 

Now Elizabeth asked in a strained voice, “Do you have 
any idea where Mr. James got that ring?” 

Marjorie smiled at her. “He said it was a family heir¬ 
loom. And by the way, Jim is not really English. He says 
he was born in Maine.” 

“Indeed,” Elizabeth said, her expression so discon¬ 
certed that Marjorie found it hard to understand. 

Carolyn said, “I left my keys in the car: I must get them 
before I go to bed.” She stood up. 

“Be sure and do ‘that,” her uncle warned. “You’re re¬ 
sponsible for the station wagon while you have the use 
of it.” 

“I know,” Carolyn said, blushing at the reprimand. 
“I’m going out to get them this minute.” 

Feeling sorry for the girl’s embarrassment, Marjorie 
said, “I’ll go with you.” 

“Fine,” Carolyn said. “It’s a lovely night and warm for 
September.” As they went out on the steps, she confided, 
“Don’t let Uficle Roger upset you. He’s been acting really 
weird lately. He has mother and me on edge most of the 
time. Mother’s afraid he’s having a breakdown.” 

“He seems strange.” 

“You’d better believe it,” Carolyn said gloomily. “But 
he’ll be all right with you and your father. He’s better 
when there are strangers here.” They came up to the 
station wagon, which was parked by the side of the house 
in the darkness. She told Marjorie, “If you’ll wait here a 
minute, I’ll run this into the stables. That way he’ll have 
nothing at all to complain about.” 

Marjorie smiled. “Go ahead.” She stood by the wall of 
the old mansion while her new friend started the motor, 
then drove around to the back of the house out of sight. 

Marjorie waited, noticing that it was darker than when 
they’d first arrived. The moon had gone under clouds. A 
slight wind rustled through some nearby trees in a ghostly 
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whisper which made her shudder. She’d heard too many 
references to the phantoms haunting the old mansion. 

Then she heard a footstep to her left and turned, ex¬ 
pecting to see Carolyn come back. Instead, a dark, blurred 
form came quickly toward her, sending a chill of cold 
fear tingling down her spine. Powerful hands seized her, 
and she screamed loudly, then fainted. The face looming 
over her was that from the portrait in the hall—the face 
of that handsome man who had lived and died two hun¬ 
dred years ago!. ' 

CHAPTER THREE 

Marjorie came to on a divan in the drawing room. Eliza¬ 
beth and her father were bending over her anxiously as 
she opened her eyes. She saw the stem Roger Collins a 
distance away and Carolyn standing nervously by his side. 

Marjorie’s father spoke to her first. “Are you all right?” 

Staring at him as she tried to remember, she said, “Yes. 
I think so.” 

“What happened?” 

Her mind was still filled with • confusion. “It’s hard to 
say,” she replied, lifting herself on an elbow, embarrassed 
to be such a center of attention. “I recall Carolyn leaving 
me to put the car away. Then something or somebody 
came to me out of the darkness and I fainted.” 

Elizabeth’s face had a strange pallor. “Did you see who 
it was?” 

Marjorie was sitting up now. “I must have, but I can’t 
remember. It’s all blurred in my mind.” 

Roger turned on Carolyn angrily. “You should have 
known better than to leave her alone out there.” 

Carolyn seemed near tears. “I was only away from her 
for a few minutes.” 

“Long enough!” 

To Murdoch and Marjorie Elizabeth said apologeti¬ 
cally, “During this time of year we get a lot of drifters 
around here, especially since the hippies have started to 
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come into Maine in such numbers. No doubt Marjorie 
was scared by one of them.” 

“Quite likely,” Murdoch Gray agreed, an unhappy 
expression on his aristocratic features. “We’re sorry to 
have caused an upset so soon after arriving.” 

“It was stupid of me to faint,” Marjorie agreed, rising. 
“It was probably nothing. Just my imagination/ v 

“You had better go up to your room at once and rest,” 
Elizabeth advised. 

“Thank you,” Marjorie said gratefully. “I have over¬ 
done myself today. That probably explains the whole busi¬ 
ness.” 

“I’ll go upstairs with you,” Carolyn said, coming for¬ 
ward. 

“No need,” Marjorie said, but Murdoch Gray turned 
to Carolyn with a warm smile. “Thank you for your con¬ 
sideration. I’d be relieved to have you see Marjorie safely 
in bed.” 

‘*It’s the least she can do, after the trouble she’s 
caused,” Roger commented. ' 

It struck Marjorie that she’d do best to get out of the 
way as soon as possible. There were all kinds of strange 
cross-tensions in this old house and it seemed she and her 
father were caught in the middle of them. 

“Thanks, Carolyn,” she said. “I’ll go at once.” She said 
a brief goodnight to the others, kissed her father, and 
then left with Carolyn at her side. 

As they started out toward the hall Carolyn said, “I’m 
awfully sorry that I left you alone. It was stupid of me.” 

“Not at all,” Marjorie argued. “You couldn’t have ex¬ 
pected anything to happen.” 

The other girl gave her a troubled glance. “Collinwood 
Ts not always a safe place after dark. Remember that.” 

“You’re serious?” They were in the shadowed entrance 
hall as she asked this question. 

Carolyn nodded soberly. “Some strange things have 
been happening here.” v 

As they moved towards the stairway Marjorie glanced 
up at the gold-framed portrait hanging on the wall of the 
foyer. She halted for a second with a frown. “That face!’ r 
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“What about it?” 

Her eyes were fixed on the dark portrait with its gaunt, 
melancholy face. And in a low voice, she said, “It’s silly 
of me, but I could almost swear I saw that face just be¬ 
fore I fainted.” 

Carolyn registered alarm. “Oh, no!” 

“Of course it’s just my imagination. I really can’t re¬ 
member any details of what happened. So how could I 
recall a face? Especially the face of someone dead for 
centuries.” And she started up the stairway. 

Carolyn walked with her, seeming lost in thought. Not 
until they reached Marjorie’s bedroom did she speak. 
Then she said nervously, “I’m going to ask you a favor.” 

“What?” 

“Don’t mention that face to Uncle Roger,” Carolyn 
pleaded. “I mean the face in the portrait. The one you 
felt you might have seen just before your faint. He’s very 
strange. Has all kinds of weird ideas about ghosts. It 
might upset him badly.” 

“Of course I won’t mention it. It hasn’t any importance 
at all. I explained that.” 

“Thanks.” For a moment Carolyn looked at her un¬ 
easily. “If you’re all right, I must be going.” 

“I’m fine. And it was good of you to see me up here.” 
Marjorie smiled. “Goodnight.” 

“Goodnight,” Carolyn said, her eyes resting on Mar¬ 
jorie’s neck for a troubled moment. Then she went out, 
closing the door after her. 

Marjorie stood for a moment with a puzzled expression 
on her pretty face. Then she went over to the dresser 
mirror and studied herself, startled to see two faint red 
marks on her throat, close together. She touched the spot; 
it seemed a bit sore. She realized the marks were what 
must have attracted Carolyn’s attention. She couldn’t 
imagine what they were or how they got there. 

Outside Marjorie’s door in the dimly lighted hall, Caro¬ 
lyn had halted in a state of indecision. The red marks on 
the neck of their pretty visitor had all too clearly shown 
what had gone on in that brief period of her being alone 
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in the darkness. Barnabas had made an appearance and 
given her one of his vampire kisses! 

Should she try to explain to Marjorie? She did not want 
to betray Barnabas needlessly; that was why she’d begged 
the other girl to be silent about seeing the face in the por¬ 
trait. But would it be better to tell Marjorie the entire 
truth and ask for her help, or go on this way? If Marjorie 
knew about Barnabas and that Roger Collins hated him, 
she might be willing to join in protecting him. On the 
other hand, if she learned that Barnabas had been drain¬ 
ing her blood she might be so terrified she’d blurt out 
everything. Carolyn decided not to say any more for the 
present. She’d let things work out as best they could. 

Walking along the dimly lighted corridor, she met Mur¬ 
doch Gray on his way to his room. He stopped and again 
thanked her for her kindness to Marjorie. 

“She’s very nice,” Carolyn told him. “It will be fun for 
me having her here.” 

Gray nodded. “I don’t think there’s anything really 
wrong with her health,” he said rather worriedly. “But 
it’s strange that she’d faint like that.” 

“Oh, I guess that can happen to anyone.” 

He smiled ruefully. “We’ve gotten off to a rather bad 
start, but I’m sure we’ll make up for it. I have a great 
deal of work to catch up on, so I hope you’ll be able to 
give Marjorie some time.” 

“Whenever I’m not working,” she promised. Then she 
said goodnight and went on to her own bedroom. 

In the drawing room below, her mother was saying 
angrily to Roger, “You must be out of your mind.” 

His face had taken on a mocking expression. “You 
know it is true,” he said. “You could clearly see the red 
marks on that girl’s throat.” 

“I didn’t see them.” 

“Because you didn’t want to,” Roger snapped. “They 
were there. It had to be Barnabas.” 

“You say that because you want to blame him!” Eliza¬ 
beth protested. 

He shook his head. “No. I say it because it is true. The 
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whole picture fits. I mean her fainting, and not being able 
to remember anything. It’s exactly the same story with 
the village girls whom Barnabas has attacked. That’s why 
it’s almost impossible to build a case against him. And if 
any of them do have a small memory of him, they’re too 
frightened or too infatuated to testify against him.” 

“The girl herself explained she was overtired,” Eliza¬ 
beth reminded him. 

Roger gave her a bitter smile. “Go on. Protect him if 
you like. But I know what happened. And if she’s at¬ 
tacked again, I’ll tell her the whole truth.” 

“They are your guests,” she pointed out. “I think you 
should prefer their not being unhappy.” 

“You’re implying my silence will keep them happy. 
What about the danger?” 

“I don’t feel there is any,” Elizabeth defended Barna¬ 
bas. “I’m more worried iabout you and the way you’ve 
changed lately.” 

Roger stared at her in shock. '7’ve changed? How?” 

“In ways too numerous to mention,” she said. “I some¬ 
times think you’re not the same person!” 

“Ridiculous!” he snapped. 

“It’s so,” his sister told him earnestly. “You should 
see a doctor and try to find out what is going on with 
you.” 

“And I’ll thank you to mind your own business where 
I’m concerned.” 

She looked at him unhappily. x T’m only thinking of 
you!” 

“Forget about me and my shortcomings,” Roger said. 
“Why did you make such a fuss over that odd ring the 
Gray girl was wearing?” 

Elizabeth pretended not to understand. “What ring?” 

“You know,” he insisted. “Her engagement ring. The 
one shaped like a wolf’s head, with diamond eyes.” 

“What about it?” 

“You stared at it as if it terrified you,” Roger accused 
her. “Why did you react so to it?” 

“I’m not aware that I did.” 

x. 

“I saw you,” he said, his face thrust near hers. And 
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again she heard that hissing sound in her ears, like gas 
leaking from some tight container. 

Unnerved, she said, “It reminded me of another ring 
I’d seen before.” 

“What other ring?” 

She wanted to avoid answering him but there were times 
when he was so overpowering in manner she couldn’t 
resist. The hissing sound rang in her ears and his burning 
eyes fixed on hers. 

She said, “It looked like a ring which used to belong 
to our cousin Quentin.” 

“Quentin’s ring?” 

“Yes.” 

“Could it be the same one?” 

“Of course not,” she replied. “She said that singer gave 
it to her. He must have bought it somewhere.” 

There was a strange light in Roger’s eyes. “Then it 
could be Quentin’s ring. He could have picked it up 
second-hand.” 

“No,” she said. “That’s not likely. As far as we know 
Quentin is dead and the ring is still on his hand.” 

“As far as we know,” Roger Collins said in an insinuat¬ 
ing tone as he gave his sister a grim smile. 

• 

Upstairs, Carolyn entered her room. As she reached for 
the switch she thought she heard a rustling in the shad¬ 
ows. She started and stared into the darkness. Then her 
fingers found the switch as she prepared to turn and flee 
to safety. But when the light came on she discovered it 
was her cousin Barnabas Collins standing there in a 
corner of the room in his caped coat. 

“Did I frighten you?” he asked. 

“Of course you did.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“You attacked that girl! Our visitor!” 

“I’m sorry about that, too,” he said in his suave way, 
a sad smile on his handsome face. 

She looked at him with worried eyes. “Oh, Barnabas!” 

“I did her no harm.” 
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“But she saw you and she may talk to Roger. And you 
know how impossible he has been lately.” 

“Indeed I do,” Barnabas agreed. “But don’t worry 
about the girl. She’ll not remember what happened clearly 
enough to tell him anything.” 

“I hope not,” she said. “Things are bad enough as they 
are. And Marjorie is such a fine girl. You must be nice to 
her.” , 

“Depend on it.” 

“You didn’t get off to a good start,” Carolyn accused 
him. They were both speaking in low voices so as not 
to be heard outside. 

“I have my needs,” Barnabas said, his deep-set eyes 
on her. “I wanted to avoid a pilgrimage to the village.” 

Carolyn shook her head. “Isn’t there any other way, 
Barnabas?” 

“I wish I knew of one,” he said in a subdued voice, 
his handsome face shadowed. “Through the centuries I’ve 
been forced to endure this cursed existence.” 

“I know it hasn’t been easy.” 

“Perhaps one day I’ll find a cure,” Barnabas said. “In 
the meantime I’ll not be deprived of the solace of the Old 
House. Not even if Roger continues his feud against me.” 

“I don’t know what we’re going to do about Uncle 
Roger,” Carolyn said. “He must be losing his mind.” 

“Your mother has some other rather strange theories 
concerning him. I’m keeping them in mind.” 

She gave him a pleading look. “Do what you can to 
make things bearable here, Barnabas.” 

“If only for your sake,” he said with a smile. “What 
about this other girl? This Marjorie?” 

“Her father is the famous space scientist and friend of 
Uncle Roger’s,” Carolyn said. 

Barnabas said, “There was a ring on her hand. Did 
you notice it?” 

“Yes. She mentioned it in the drawing room. It’s an 
engagement ring given her by the pop singer Jim James. 
It’s very different.” 

Barnabas smiled. “Not all that different. I have seen 
one exactly like it, once before.” 
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“Where?” 

“On the hand of Quentin Collins.” 

She gasped. “But isn’t Quentin dead?” 

“I doubt it,” Barnabas told her. “Like myself, he suffers 
from a curse—a different curse, it’s true. He was con¬ 
demned to become a werewolf, while Angelique turned 
me into a vampire.” 

Carolyn sighed. “I just don’t believe there are any such 
curses. I think you and Quentin use them as excuses for 
your lapses in behavior.” 

He smiled sadly. “Think whatever you like.” 

“Quentin caused so much trouble when he was here.” 

“That would be according to Roger?” 

“Roger did tell me about him and what he did,” she 
admitted. 

Barnabas sighed and crossed over to the window to 
stare out into the darkness. “Believe me, you’ll get a one¬ 
sided account of Quentin and a warped picture of me 
from Roger.” He spoke with his back partly to her. “It 
is time I was on my way.” 

She took a few steps to him. “You make it sound as if 
Quentin wasn’t such a bad person.” 

“He isn’t!” 

“But then why all the stories?” 

“I could ask you why all the stories about me.” 

“You mean they aren’t true?” 

“I mean they are only partly true,” Barnabas said. “A 
great deal of what is told about us is pure legend. Or 
maybe libel would be a better word. I don’t say we are 
benign characters going around doing nothing but good. 
We have our compulsions. Occasionally they get the bet¬ 
ter of us.” 

“As yours did with Marjorie tonight,” she reminded 
him. 

“I’ll admit it,” Barnabas said calmly. “But Quentin, like 
myself, operates under difficult conditions. We understand 
each other. And we might even be friends if we weren’t 
almost always rivals.” 

“And Roger hates you both.” She sighed. “Where do 
you suppose Marjorie got that ring?” 
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Barnabas shrugged. “To my knowledge there is only 
one of its kind. And Quentin owned it.” 

She frowned. “Then how would this Jim James get it?” 

“Have you ever seen his photo?” 

“Yes—well, no. Not really. On his record jackets they 
never show his face; it’s sort of his trademark. A back 
view of him sitting on a rock above the sea, or walking 
down a city street. You know.” 

“I wonder what he looks like,” Barnabas said quietly. 

Carolyn touched a hand to her lips. “You don’t think?” 

“I don’t know,” Barnabas said with meaning. “But I 
wouldn’t be surprised if the famous Jim James turned out 
to have a startling resemblance to Quentin Collins.” 

“It isn’t possible!” 

Barnabas looked amused. “I’ve seen Quentin in a num¬ 
ber of guises. Why not that of a recording star?” 

She looked stunned. “Why not? Should I warn Mar¬ 
jorie?” 

“No. But it might pay to ask her a few pertinent ques¬ 
tions as soon as you’re able to.” 

“I will,” she promised. 

“Now I must leave,” Barnabas said, and he opened the 
window. Glancing at her again with one of his mocking 
smiles, he said, “Turn away from me for a moment. I 
dislike making you nervous.” 

She turned as he asked, her back to him and the win¬ 
dow. “When will I see you again?” she asked. She waited 
for a moment, and when there was no reply but a slight 
rustling of the wind in the trees outside she glanced 
around. He had vanished. 

Carolyn moved to the window and stared out into the 
darkness. There was no sign of any moving thing in the 
darkness. With a sigh she closed the window. Barnabas 
had left her with a great deal to think about. 

When Murdoch Gray entered his bedroom after chat¬ 
ting with Carolyn he was in a disturbed state. His daugh¬ 
ter’s fainting spell had bothered him and there were other 
things here in the ancient house which made him uneasy. 
He found Roger a good deal changed, hardly the same 
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person he’d known at college. And there was plainly ten¬ 
sion between Roger Collins and his sister Elizabeth. - 

Murdoch found himself siding with Elizabeth; she was 
a charming and attractive woman. He began to question 
whether he had made a mistake coming to Collin wood for 
a rather lengthy visit. If he were to admit the truth to 
himself, one of the main reasons for his doing so had 
been to get Marjorie away from the rock singer Jim 
James. But he doubted if anything he could do would 
break up the romance. 

He went to the brief cases stacked on the desk in his 
room. In them he’d stored the various files on the pro¬ 
posed rocket ship journey to Velva, and on the mysterious 
messages which had been recorded as coming from the 
planet. Now he stood staring at them thoughtfully. 

It was a serious responsibility to have so much classi¬ 
fied material in his possession. If he’d let the Department 
know what he was going to do, they’d have had a half- 
dozen FBI men around to guard the precious files. But he 
hadn’t wanted the bother or notoriety of this. It had 
seemed perfectly safe for him to make the vacation trip 
to this remote Maine coastal region on his own. But now 
he began to worry. 

Had he unwittingly exposed both Marjorie and him¬ 
self to needless danger by his move? He hoped not. Per¬ 
haps in the morning he’d discuss it with Roger Collins 
and maybe call Washington—but with Roger so differ¬ 
ent, it was hard to communicate with him. Murdoch Gray 
went over to the brief cases to make sure they were all 
locked, which they were. As he took them from the table 
to put them in the large closet, there was a knock on the 
door. 

He frowned and closed the closet door. Then he went 
over and swung the other door open. It was Roger Collins. 

“Sorry to intrude on you at this late hour,” Roger said 
in the careful, precise diction he’d mysteriously acquired. 
“But I have a few things I’d like to talk to you about in 
private.” 

Gray was a trifle surprised by the late visit, but tried 
not to show it. “Of course,” he said. “Come in.” Gesturing 
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toward a decanter and glasses, he asked, “Would you care 
for a nightcap?” 

“No,” Roger said, his eyes fixed on him in a strange 
way. “I understand that you have brought some im¬ 
portant files on the Velva project to work on while you’re 
here.” 

“As a matter of fact I have,” Murdoch Gray admitted, 
“though I can’t recall telling you about it.” 

“You did.” 

“I’d prefer to keep the fact quiet,” Gray said. 

“I understand,” Roger said. “And the reason I came 
up here was to suggest you let me have them. I’ll put 
them in the large safe in my study downstairs.” 

He frowned. “I’d rather not do that. I’ll keep them up 
here with me tonight.” 

Roger was studying him closely. “Why take the risk?” 

“I want to have them always in my custody. But I 
have been worrying, and I believe that tomorrow I’ll 
phone the Department in Washington and have them fly 
some men down here to guard me. They could fly into 
Bangor, couldn’t they? And you could have someone pick 
them up there and drive them to Collinwood?” 

Roger Collins was watching him in a strange manner. 
“Yes, I could arrange that. But do you think it neces¬ 
sary?” 

“I begin to. You claim there are strangers prowling 
around the grounds. There was that incident of Marjorie 
fainting tonight. I think I’d feel better to give the Depart¬ 
ment the responsibility. It’s enough that I’m using my 
vacation period here to work. Let them do their share.” 

“You are determined to call Washington then?” Roger 
demanded, taking a step closer to him. 

Bewildered by the strangeness of his old friend’s man¬ 
ner, Gray nodded without taking his eyes from him. 
“Yes,” he said, in a puzzled tone. “I am determined.” 

Then Roger touched his arm and it was as if an elec¬ 
tric shock had surged through him. Murdoch Gray was 
transfixed by a strange numbness. And in his ears there 
was a peculiar hissing sound that seemed to emanate 
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from Roger. Horrified, he stared at his friend with mute 
pleading. 

Roger’s eyes were cold. 44 You have brought this on 
yourself, Gray,” he said in that peculiar, precise fashion. 

Suddenly Murdoch Gray had the weird feeling that 
there was a third presence in the room, that they were not 
alone. Paralyzed as he was, he could only stand there 
staring, still hearing that odd hissing noise. 

Then directly in front of him he was conscious of a 
gaseous cloud, which gradually began to condense and 
take shape. And from it he heard the identical hissing 
sound that came from Roger Collins. Feeling he might be 
going mad, he watched this swirling gas take on the 
semblance of a human form. And as it became more 
complete he saw that the form was hisl 


CHAPTER FOUR 

It was as if he were looking into a mirror. The man 
standing opposite him was his twin, to each detail of 
manner and dress. He made a great effort to cry out, to 
demand from Roger what this meant. But he was still 
under the eerie spell of his friend. He could not speak 
or move! 

Roger turned to the newcomer. “Excellent,” he said. 
“And now let us hear you speak. The voice must be right. 
Mine almost gave me away.” 

The spurious Murdoch Gray smiled. “I think you will 
have no cause to complain, Roger.” 

“I will not,” Roger exclaimed, looking pleased. “You 
sound exactly like him. You should have no trouble de¬ 
ceiving the others.” 

Murdoch’s double smiled at him evilly. “I know you 
are finding this an unpleasant experience, Gray. But 
speaking for the inhabitants of the planet Velva, consider 
how much more unpleasant it is for them to have to face 
an invasion of you unhappy Earth people.” 

Roger Collins noddeT “We tried to send you mes¬ 
sages to desist in your attemnts to put a manned rocket 
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on Velva, but you either ignored the messages or were 
too stupid to decipher them.” 

The spurious Murdoch Gray smiled nastily. “We are 
literally a thousand years ahead of you Earth people in 
culture and technology, Gray. And we do not propose to 
be invaded and despoiled by you. We have a different, 
much more sanitary life form which offers no pollution 
to our planet and enables us to vanish into a whiff of gas 
when we desire.” 

Roger Collins told the still transfixed and staring Mur¬ 
doch Gray, “I am no more Roger Collins than my friend 
here is you. But we will take your places and do our 
work here until we have destroyed any chances of your 
rocket landing on Velva.” 

“In the meantime you will be a prisoner with your 
friend Roger Collins in our spacecraft hidden deep in 
the swamp,” the other Velvetian said. “Our third com¬ 
rade is on guard there. He is waiting for a suitable per¬ 
son to exchange identity with and then he will join us in 
our work.” 

Roger chuckled. “You will note that you cannot speak 
or move, Gray. For all your learning you do not under¬ 
stand that power. We Velva people have many such 
tricks at our disposal.” He smiled coldly. “In case you 
are wondering if the people here are safe, including your 
daughter, let me say it all depends on whether they get 
in our way or not. If they seem to threaten our cause 
they will die as it becomes necessary.” 

Cold fear shot through Murdoch Gray. He now knew 
the warning of the messages they had been unable to 
decode. 

His double explained, “As for you and Roger Collins, 
and whoever our third choice of identity will be, you all 
must die. You may consider it a high price to pay. But 
it is no higher than the one we ourselves must offer. All 
three of us must die after we return to Velva and give 
them the news there is no further danger. We cannot as¬ 
sume our old shapes again and we shall be surely con¬ 
taminated with Earth germs which we cannot take back 
to Velva. We will briefly touch on our planet, send out 
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messages, and then take off into space to explode our 
spacecraft. You, Collins and whoever else is along will die 
with us.” 

The creature in the shape of Roger Collins smiled 
bleakly. “Now you have the whole story, Gray. We’ll 
get the brief cases from the closet and then take you to 
the spacecraft in the swamp to join Collins as a prisoner. 
We are very interested in going over your figures. They’ll 
tell us whether your project had any chance of success.” 

Motionless and miserable, Murdoch Gray watched 
helplessly as one of them moved to the closet while the 
other remained to keep him under the mysterious power 
that had paralyzed him. Unseen by any of the three in 
the bedroom was a giant bat which hovered in the dark¬ 
ness just outside the window. 

Marjorie Gray wakened to a fine morning at Collin- 
wood. She felt no bad effects from her fainting spell of 
the previous night, though it still seemed she’d seen that 
face in the portrait just before she lost consciousness. She 
knew it was merely a bizarre trick of her imagination and 
put it down to nerves. 

She dressed and went downstairs to breakfast, expect¬ 
ing to see her father, but he was not in the dining room. 
Roger rose from the dining table with a napkin in hand 
and pulled out a chair for her. 

“Murdoch is feeling a bit under the weather this morn¬ 
ing,” he said, sitting down again. “So I had Mrs. Johnson 
$end him up his breakfast on a tray.” 

Marjorie was at once alarmed. “Is he really ill?” 

“Not at all,” Roger said reassuringly. “He merely felt 
tired after his journey and the strain of his work for the 
past few weeks. I dropped by his bedroom and advised 
him to stay in bed until later in the day.” 

“For a moment I was worried.” 

“No need to be concerned,” he said. “Just relax and 
enjoy yourself. I hope your father will do the same.” 

Marjorie smiled at the middle-aged man. Though she 
still felt there was an oddness about him, she made up 
her mind she must try to like him. They were going to be 
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at Collinwood for several weeks and it would make things 
easier. 

She said, “This is a lovely estate.” 

“We think so,” Roger Collins agreed. “I was worried 
that your experience last night might have turned you 
against it.” 

“No,” she said. “That was mostly my own fault. I 
shouldn’t have stayed out there alone.” 

“Well, it’s over and done with,” Roger said. “Better to 
forget about it.” 

“I intend to,” Marjorie promised as the housekeeper 
brought her a plate of bacon and eggs. 

Roger Collins gave her a shrewd look. “No doubt your 
father will complete his work on the rocket flight to Velva 
while he is here.” 

She hesitated, remembering that her father had warned 
her not to discuss his work with anyone, “That’s some¬ 
thing you’ll have to ask him about.” 

“I take an amateur’s interest in such things,” Roger 
said with a thin smile. “And of course your father keeps 
you up to date on his procedures.” 

“As a matter of fact, he doesn’t,” she said, “and I pre¬ 
fer it that way. I wouldn’t want to carry all that secret 
information around in my head. No telling what slips of 
the tongue I might make.” 

It seemed to her that Roger looked somewhat disap¬ 
pointed. “I see,” he said carefully. “You are kept in the 
dark through choice.” 

“Yes, that’s how it is.” 

Roger surprised her by remaining at the breakfast 
table until she had finished. He asked her so many ques¬ 
tions that she couldn’t help feeling that he was deliberately 
trying to draw information from her. 

As she sipped her coffee, she said, “Father can pro¬ 
vide you with most of the information you’re interested 
in much easier than I.” 

Roger looked abashed. “I’m sorry. I didn’t realize I 
was being so inquisitive. Forgive me. Just a natural en¬ 
thusiasm for science. I think this project to send men to 
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Velva is the biggest scientific accomplishment of our cen¬ 
tury.” 

“Not everyone feels that way.” 

“No?” 

“No. Some members of the government feel it to be a 
waste of money. And a few consider it foolhardy. They 
have an idea there may be inhabitants of Velva who will 
resent our intrusion of their planet and try to prevent the 
mission.” 

Roger Collins lifted his eyebrows. “Really?” 

“Yes,” she said. “So you can see Father has problems 
other than the usual technical ones.” 

“Apparently so,” Roger Collins said, studying her with 
strange intensity. 

When they left the table she walked as far as the bot¬ 
tom of the stairway with him. She announced, “I must 
go up and chat with Dad for a few minutes. It’s not like 
him to miss coming down for breakfast.” 

Roger Collins’ penetrating eyes fixed on her. “You 
mustn’t be worried.” 

As he came close she thought she heard a strange hiss¬ 
ing sound—a low, continual sound that almost escaped 
her ears but was still there. She wondered if he had some 
breathing difficulty. 

Trying to hide her real concern, she said, “I’m not 
worried. But I feel I should drop by his room.” 

As she went upstairs she wondered why Roger Collins 
made her so uneasy. There was something about him 
which put her on her guard. Something she didn’t under¬ 
stand. And she’d noticed how uneasy his sister Elizabeth 
had been in his presence the night of their arrival. Even 
Carolyn had mentioned that her uncle was behaving 
strangely. Could he be losing his mind? And if so, surely 
her father must have noticed it. She hurried on to his 
bedroom. 

She knocked on the door lightly and when he called 
out for her to enter she rushed in and over to the bed. 
He was sitting up, with pillows propped behind him, 
studying a file from one of the opened brief cases by his 
bedside. 
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“You shouldn’t be working if you’re not feeling well,” 
she cautioned him. At the same time she bent and 
touched her lips to his cheek. She drew back astonished 
by the strange dryness of his skin. “Your cheek feels 
weird! Do you have a fever or something?” 

Her father smiled at her. “I don’t think so. I’m just 
weary.” 

“I say you should call in a doctor,” Marjorie worried. 
“Your cheek didn’t feel right at all. So hot and dry! And 
your eyes are terribly bright. You don’t look yourself.” 

Murdoch Gray laughed easily. “You’re just imagining 
those things because I’ve remained in bed.” 

“I’ve never known you to miss breakfast before!” 

Her father smiled. “And I didn’t today. Roger had a 
breakfast tray sent up for me.” 

She sat on the edge of his bed and stared at him with 
worried eyes. “I don’t like it!” 

“What is it that is bothering you?” 

“What about this Roger Collins?” 

“What about him?” 

Marjorie frowned. “He’s strange. He worries me. And 
he’s been asking me a lot of questions about your work.” 

“Natural curiosity, I suppose.” 

“I think it has to be more than that.” Looking at him 
with troubled eyes, she asked, “Do you suppose he had 
some underhand reason for inviting you down here?” 

Gray looked surprised. “What reason could he have?” 

“Someone may have put him up to getting information 
from you,” she said. “You have so many political ene¬ 
mies.” 

“Not Roger,” her father said. “He is one of my oldest 
and best friends. I trust him implicitly and so can you.” 

“You don’t think there has been a serious change in 
him since you first knew him?” 

He met her gaze directly. “If there’s any change in him 
it has been for the better.” 

“You really believe that?” Her tone was skeptical. 

“I’m sure of it. And I think you should do less worry¬ 
ing and settle down to enjoying yourself here.” 

She stared at him doubtfully, wondering why she was 
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suddenly so uneasy and suspicious. For a moment she’d 
been almost certain she’d heard the same low hissing 
sound emanating from her father which she’d previously 
associated with Roger Collins. And she realized her nerves 
were far too jittery. 

She said, “I’ll try not to be upset.” 

“You must.” 

“But I’m still not convinced about Roger Collins,” she 
said. “Both his sister and his niece seem to think he has 
undergone some kind of personality change.” 

“I don’t think I’d listen to them.” 

“They should know.” 

“Maybe and maybe not,” her father told her. “There 
have been some bad feelings within the family group. 
That could account for some of their misgivings.” 

Unconvinced by his arguments, and not sure her father 
wasn’t ill, Marjorie rose to leave. “You’re sure you won’t 
let me call a doctor?” 

“I do not need or want a doctor,” he said emphatically. 
“But I do require some quiet and unbroken attention to 
complete this work. So please leave me for a little.” 

“Very well, Father,” she.j:eplied quietly, somewhat 
taken back. She couldn’t recall ever having been so sum¬ 
marily dismissed before. She went to the door of the bed¬ 
room and in a hurt, hesitant tone,- said, “If you need 
anything else, please let me know.” 

“I will,” he said in a vague voice. He was already back 
studying the file once more. 

At about this time Elizabeth and her daughter were 
having a serious discussion in the garden. Elizabeth, in a 
broad-brimmed floppy white hat, white work gloves and 
carrying a wicker basket, weeding a flower bed and se¬ 
lecting some choice blossoms for use in the house. At her 
side in a smart blue two-piece bathing suit with a match¬ 
ing blue and white robe draped over her shoulders was 
Carolyn. 

Carolyn complained, “But why can’t I go?” 

Elizabeth glanced up at her. “You know very well why 
without asking me. Both your uncle and I consider that 
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boat dangerous, especially the reckless way that young 
man operates it.” 

“Donald likes speed! Is there anything wrong with 
that?” 

Elizabeth went on with her work. “There is if you’re 
a passenger and he puts your life in danger.” 

“That’s old-fashioned nonsense.” 

“Not as far as I’m concerned,” her mother said firmly. 
“Donald has had # several accidents already. He ruined his 
last boat. He may be a millionaire’s playboy son and able 
to replace boats, but he can’t replace you for me if any¬ 
thing happens.” 

“Nothing will happen!” Carolyn protested. 

“I know it won’t,” her mother said with a calm glance 
up at her. “For you are not to go in any of that young 
man’s boats. You may swim with him or walk on the 
beach with him but I won’t have you in one of those 
racing boats. And that’s that!” 

Carolyn’s pretty face was crimson with annoyance. 
“You’re unfair! You’ve changed almost as much as Uncle 
Roger!” 

“I don’t know about that,” her mother said quietly 
as she got to her feet. “All I want to do is protect you. 
You can’t prevent my doing that.” 

“Oh, Mother!” Carolyn said with exasperation and 
turned from her. She saw Marjorie coming out of Collin- 
wood and went to greet her. “Would you like to go swim¬ 
ming?” 

“Perhaps, later,” Marjorie said, still worried. “Where?” 

“From the dock,” the other girl said disgustedly. “It’s 
down at the bottom of the cliffs near the main house. I 
was to go out in Don Ardell’s speedboat but Mother won’t 
let me!” 

“I see.” 

Carolyn made a face. “You know how silly mothers 
can be. She thinks I’ll be drowned just because Don broke 
up a boat last month. He’s very good at boating. There’s 
really no danger at all.” 

Marjorie smiled bleakly. “We all have our problems 
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today. Dad isn’t too well. He’s remained in bed for the 
morning.” 

“I heard Uncle Roger telling Mother. He said it was 
nothing serious, that your father was exhausted from 
overwork.” 

“He’s probably right,” Marjorie said. “But it worries 
me.” 

“Why don’t you walk down to the dock with me?” 
Carolyn suggested. “Don will be there with the boat and 
you can meet him. We’ve been going together. He’s very 
nice. His family are summer people; they come here 
every season.” 

“All right.” Marjorie felt a stroll in the warm sun 
might take her mind off her worries. 

Carolyn led her across the even lawn and then down a 
rather steep path on the cliff face to the rocky shore and 
a weathered dock where a speedboat was tied and a 
blond, muscular youth in red trunks was standing waving 
to Carolyn as she approached. 

“It’s my day off and he promised to meet me,” Caro¬ 
lyn confided as they neared him. “He’s going to be pretty 
mad.” 

They walked out onto the dock and Don said pleas¬ 
antly, “Howdy!” 

“It’s no good, Don, I can’t go out in the boat,” Caro¬ 
lyn said at once. “Mother won’t let me!” 

“No kidding?” Don looked surprised. 

“She’s in one of her moods,” Carolyn said. “I think 
it’s because she’s upset over the way Uncle Roger has 
been acting. I want to introduce you to a guest, Marjorie 
Gray.” 

“Hi, Marjorie.” The young man smiled, taking her 
hand. “I hope you’re able to enjoy a boat ride.” 

“Not unless her father says so,” Carolyn said quickly. 
“Otherwise I’d feel responsible. Maybe we can both go 
later.” 

Don looked gloomy. “That means I’ll have to go out by 
myself for the morning.” 

“It won’t kill you,” Carolyn told him. 

They all sat on the side of the dock and talked for a 
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little. Carolyn went into the water for a short time and 
showed herself to be a very good swimmer. Then Ardell 
got into his slim speedboat and shot off across the blue 
water of Collinsport Bay. 

Carolyn, her hair still wet and dripping, watched him 
from the dockside where she again sat with Marjorie. 
“Isn’t he cool?” she asked, as she waved to him. 

“I like him,” Marjorie agreed. 

Carolyn smiled at her. “I’m glad you do. I’m pretty 
serious about him.” She rose and put on her robe. “We 
can walk back now and I’ll show you around Collinwood 
some.” 

They went back up the cliff to Widows’ Hill, to admire 
the view from there. Then they strolled by the stables and 
outbuildings to the Old House. 

“This is where our cousin from England, Barnabas 
Collins, is staying,” she said. 

Marjorie stared at the somber, shuttered house with 
interest. “It looks deserted.” 

Carolyn eyed it uneasily. “That’s the way Barnabas 
likes it. He is something of a recluse.” 

“Am I likely to meet him?” 

“You’re bound to,” Carolyn said. “He often strolls 
around the grounds after dusk. He used to come to Col¬ 
linwood and visit. But now he and Uncle Roger are at 
odds so he doesn’t turn up very often.” 

Marjorie looked at the house with its dull red brick 
and trailing vines covering much of the walls. “It looks 
like a very ancient building.” 

“It is. Our family has lived here hundreds of years.” 

Marjorie gave her a strange glance. “I was told about 
Barnabas before I ever came here. Sort of warned against 
him.” 

Carolyn tried to hide her shock, but her gaze involun¬ 
tarily drifted to Marjorie’s throat, checking for the fang 
marks Barnabas had made the night before. The red spots 
had gone. There was no trace of the vampire bite left. She 
said, “Do you mean somebody actually knew Barnabas 
and mentioned him to you?” 

“Is that so strange?” 
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“I suppose not,” Carolyn said. “He has traveled widely. 
But why should you be warned against him?” She wanted, 
to find out how much the other girl knew. 

Marjorie looked puzzled. “I didn’t understand that then 
and I don’t now. It was Jim James who mentioned Barna¬ 
bas. He comes from Maine and must have heard of him.” 

“Oh?” 

Marjorie held out her hand. “It was Jim who gave me 
this ring. We’re supposed to be engaged.” 

Carolyn studied the ring with its wolf’s head design and 
diamond eyes. “It’s very unusual,” she said quietly. “Did 
he tell you where he got it?” 

“No.” 

“I’d like to know its history.” 

“I get a lot of comments on it.” 

“You’re bound to,” Carolyn said dryly. 

“Jim didn’t promise anything,” Marjorie went on with 
a hint of excitement in her manner, “but I have an idea he 
might make a short visit down here.” 

“I’d like to meet him. Do you have his photo?” 

The other girl shook her head. “No, he doesn’t like his 
photo taken. I don’t exactly know why. When they make 
covers for his record albums he has pictures of himself 
taken with his back to the camera. I guess he enjoys being 
a man of mystery.” 

“Some people do,” Carolyn agreed. “Barnabas has the 
reputation for being a mysterious character.” 

“And is he?” 

“In many ways,” Carolyn said. “When you meet him 
you may be surprised.” She knew Marjorie had caught a 
brief glimpse of him the previous night before he at¬ 
tacked her. “I hope you don’t show it too much for his 
sake.” 

Marjorie stared at her with new interest. “You sound 
as if you want to protect this Barnabas.” 

“Perhaps I do,” Carolyn said quietly. “Now we’ll cross 
down the field to the old family burial ground.” 

They went down the sloping field to the iron-fenced 
cemetery. Tall trees formed a barrier beyond it; Carolyn 
explained that these marked the beginning of the woods 
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and divided the estate from the swamplands beyond the 
forest of trees. 

“The swamp is an isolated, unpleasant place with dan¬ 
gerous quicksand,” Carolyn told her solemnly. “It’s dark 
and weird with land fog cloaking it a lot of the time. 
People don’t go there often.” 

“I can understand that,” Marjorie said with a tiny shud¬ 
der. “It doesn’t sound pleasant.” 

“It’s not,” Carolyn agreed. “Nowadays most of Collin- 
wood scares me.” 

Marjorie stared at her as they stood among the shad¬ 
ows of the slanting gravestones. “Why do you say that?” 

“I feel as if some awful evil had taken over here,” 
Carolyn said. “A force beyond my understanding. But 
something very real.” 

“How long have you felt this way?” 

Carolyn considered. “I suppose since the change that 
has taken place in Uncle Roger. He used to be a stem 
man but fair. Now he’s altogether different. There' are 
times he’s so bad-tempered and unreasonable I’m actually 
afraid of him.” 

“He has changed that much?” 

“Yes. I’d hoped when your father came to visit it 
might help. That he might be more like his old self. But 
it doesn’t seem to have made any difference.” 

Marjorie Gray hesitated in answering for a moment, 
looking at her with anxious eyes. Then she said, “I think 
there is a difference. But it has taken place in my father. 
When I went up to see him this morning he seemed like 
a stranger to me!” 

Fear showed in Carolyn’s eyes. “You seem to feel the 
same thing in your father that mother and I feel in 
Roger. What can it mean?” 

“Perhaps the shadow of this place has changed them,” 
she said. “Their minds have been twisted by the dark 
shadows of Collin wood.” 

“It’s that evil I spoke of,” Carolyn worried. “I can’t 
see it or touch it but it is doing something to all of us. 
We should leave here until it has been explained.” 

“You think Collinwood is cursed?” 
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“Many people have said so,” Carolyn admitted. “But 
I have never felt so strongly about it before.” 

Marjorie was studying her. “Do you think this Barnabas 
has anything to do with it?” 

“No. It’s something else.” 

“What?” 

“I honestly haven’t any idea,” Carolyn said unhappily. 
“Mother is so upset she is almost ready to believe that 
someone who looks like Uncle Roger has come here 
and taken his place. But that’s ridiculous!” 

“Of course it is,” Marjorie said. “I might as well say 
the same thing about Father, from his behavior this morn¬ 
ing. Yet I know it was Father I talked to.” 

Carolyn nodded. “There has to be another answer.” 

They wandered for a while among the gravestones, 
reading the ancient inscriptions. Then it was time to return 
to Collinwood for lunch. They were about to start back 
when Marjorie touched Carolyn’s arm. 

“Look!” she exclaimed. “Over there by the woods!” 

Carolyn did and she saw two men walking along with 
brief cases in their hands. “It’s Uncle Roger and your 
father!” 

“And they have all Father’s brief cases with them,” 
Marjorie said, her pretty face showing bafflement. “Where 
could they be taking them?” 

“And isn’t your father supposed to be resting in bed?” 

“He isn’t now,” Marjorie said. “Let’s walk across the 
field and head them off.” 

Carolyn hesitated. “Uncle Roger may not like it.” 

“Don’t you want to find out what they’re up to?” Mar¬ 
jorie asked. “I can’t imagine why Father has dragged out 
all those brief cases.” 

“Okay,” Carolyn agreed. “The worst that can happen 
is that they’ll be angry.” 

They had only gone part way when, Carolyn saw the 
two halt. They had apparently not noticed them yet but 
they had stopped and seemed to be standing chatting with 
a third party. The startling thing was that there was no 
third party in sight! 
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Carolyn halted and asked the other girl, “What do you 
make of that?” 

Marjorie on her right, stared across the field. “It’s un¬ 
canny,” she said. “They act as if they were both talking 
to someone. But there’s no one else there.” 

“Just how it seemed to me,” Carolyn said worriedly. 
“Can we both be wrong?” 

“I don’t understand any of it,” Marjorie said. “It’s 
frightening. As if they’d lost their minds.” 

“There has to be an explanation,” Carolyn grimly de¬ 
cided. “Let’s go on.” 

And they did. As they neared the two men, Roger Col¬ 
lins suddenly glanced their way and saw them. He at 
once advised Murdoch Gray of their nearness. And now 
both men stood waiting for them. 

Carolyn was slightly ahead. As she came up to them, 
she said, “We couldn’t imagine what you were doing out 
here.” 

Roger Collins glared at her. “What do you mean by 
following us and spying on us?” 

Carolyn looked hurt. “We haven’t been. We came here 
on our own to see the cemetery.” 

Marjorie looked at her father. “I thought you were 
feeling ill.” 

Murdoch Gray seemed embarrassed. “I suddenly felt 
better. And when Roger suggested this excursion I de¬ 
cided I might enjoy it.” 

“What about your brief cases?” she asked, staring at 
them. Each of the men were carrying two. 

Gray looked guilty. “We intended taking them to the 
car first. Roger was worried about their safety and 
wanted to drive into the village and place them in the 
bank vault until I’m ready to leave.” 

Marjorie once again thought her father had a new 
strangeness about him. He had changed in some subtle 
way. He also seemed to have a rather different manner 
of phrasing his words. It troubled her. She asked, “But 
weren’t you planning to work on the papers here?” 

“I was,” her father said. “But I now feel I’m too 
weary. They can wait until I return to Washington.” 
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“An excellent resolution,” Roger Collins said emphat¬ 
ically. “We began walking around the place and put off 
going to the car. We’ve come so far now we won’t bother 
going back with them until we’ve finished our tour.” 

“Where are you taking Mr. Gray?” Carolyn wanted 
to know. 

“I’ve promised to show him the swamp,” Roger ex¬ 
plained. “It’s only a short way through the forest path to 
its edge. It’s a primitive, strange sort of area,” he added 
turning to Marjorie. “I don’t recommend it to you but I 
felt it would interest your father.” 

Carolyn said, “When we first saw you it seemed you 
both were standing talking to some other person. But 
there was no one else in view.” 

Roger Collins looked amused. “You must have been 
seeing things. We did pause briefly along the way to take 
in a general view of the grounds. That’s what you may 
have noticed us doing.” 

“It didn’t look like that,” Carolyn said stubbornly. 

Murdoch Gray glared at the girl in such a cold way 
it shocked his daughter. “You were mistaken! You may 
as well admit it.” 

Roger Collins nodded. “And we must be on our way. 
We haven’t too long to spend on this excursion.” With 
that the two men began to move on toward the woods, 
leaving the girls behind. 

Carolyn asked, “Shall we follow them?” 

Marjorie was watching her father and Roger walk in 
the direction of the tall evergreens. “Probably,” she said. 
“I’m sure they were lying to us.” 

Carolyn was about to reply when suddenly she heard 
that weird soft hissing sound in her ears. As it grew in 
volume, she seemed to be held by some unseen power 
that made it impossible for her to move or speak. A 
glance from the corner of her eye showed her the pale 
horror on Marjorie’s face and let her know the other 
girl was sharing her eerie experience. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The strange force held the two girls motionless for a 
long enough time to allow Roger Collins and Murdoch 
Gray to vanish. Then it vanished as quickly as it had 
taken hold of them. Carolyn no longer heard the weird 
hissing sound and they were free under the blazing sun¬ 
light again. 

She turned to Marjorie with an expression of fear. 
“Did you feel what I felt just now?” 

Marjorie nodded. “I couldn’t answer you. I wasn’t able 
to move.” 

“What could it mean?” she asked in an awed voice. 

“Something we couldn’t see or feel gripped us,” Mar¬ 
jorie said. “But what?” 

“It couldn’t have been merely fear,” Carolyn reasoned. 
She glanced toward the shadow of the woods. “And now 
we’ve lost sight of them! And I don’t want to follow 
them in there by ourselves. Not after this! Do you?” 

“No,” Marjorie said. “I’m trembling. Almost ill. Let 
us go back to Collinwood.” 

“I agree.” They began to walk in the direction of the 
Old House and away from the woods. After a moment, 
Carolyn said. “Don’t you think they both behaved 
strangely?” 

Marjorie nodded bleakly. “I do.” 

“What can it mean?” 

“Do you suppose they are planning to steal those files 
from the government? The secret would be worth a for¬ 
tune to a foreign power.” 

Carolyn stopped in her tracks at the enormity of the 
idea. She stared at the other girl. “Can you picture your 
father as a traitor?” 

“No. But there is something strange going on. They’re 
both so tense. And their excuse for taking the files into 
the woods with them didn’t make much sense.” 

Carolyn was solemn. “That’s true.” 

Marjorie was frowning. “My father has been so 
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wrapped up in this project it may have upset his mind. 
And he may have suggested this plan to your uncle. They 
could barter with foreign agents for the files on the 
rocket and probably get millions.” 

Carolyn was suddenly thoughtful. “That could explain 
the change in Uncle Roger. He would have to be under 
great tension. There would be the fear of exposure. And 
he does like money. If enough were involved he might 
be willing to take the risk.” 

Marjorie looked ill. “I don’t want to think about it 
any more. We have to be wrong!” 

Seeing how badly the other girl felt, Carolyn felt sorry 
for her. Though she believed she might have accidentally 
hit on the truth, there were other things that puzzled her 
—the mysterious force that had held them prisoners just 
now, to name merely one. 

So Carolyn said, “I don’t think we should jump to con¬ 
clusions. It may all be just as they said and perfectly 
innocent Let us wait and see what happens.” 

“Yes, that would be best,” Marjorie agreed in such a 
weak voice that it was plain she believed the worst. 

They made their way back to Collinwood and parted 
as they went to their rooms. Carolyn took a quick shower 
and changed. Then she went to her mother’s sewing 
room. She found Elizabeth there writing a letter. 

Elizabeth glanced up at her and said, “You look as if 
you’d seen a ghost.” 

Carolyn sat in a chair near her. “Maybe I have,” she 
said in a troubled voice. And she told her all that had 
happened. 

Elizabeth listened to the account and gave a deep sigh 
as Carolyn finished. “Something is very seriously wrong.” 

Carolyn said, “I know that. But what?” 

“We’ll probably know all too soon.” 

“I’m sorry for Marjorie,” Carolyn said. “Especially if 
it turns out that her father is a traitor and plotting with 
Uncle Roger to sell the plans of the Velva rocket project.” 

“With all Roger’s faults I hardly see him mixing in a 
business like that,” Elizabeth said. “He is making money 
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from the plant, all he can use. Why would he do such 
a thing?” 

“To gain power.” 

“Perhaps,” Elizabeth said. “We’ll see what they have 
to say for themselves when they come in for lunch.” 

But neither of the men showed up for lunch, nor did 
they return all afternoon. Roger’s car was gone and they 
assumed the two had returned from their excursion in the 
forest and driven to the village with the brief cases. So 
in the late afternoon Carolyn suggested that Elizabeth 
call the bank in Collinsport to see when they had been 
there. 

Elizabeth left the phone with a wan expression as she 
told Marjorie and Carolyn, “They’ve never been to the 
bank.” 

“Where are they, then?” Carolyn wondered aloud. 

“Exactly what I’d like to know,” her mother said 
grimly. 

Marjorie looked distressed. “Surely they’ll return for 
dinner.” 

“If they don’t, I’ll be inclined to call the authorities 
and report them as missing,” Elizabeth said. 

Marjorie exclaimed, “You mustn’t! If anything is really 
wrong that will expose them!” 

“We have to find out what has happened,” Elizabeth 
told her, looking pale. 

“And it is my night to work,” Carolyn fretted. “Just 
when I want to be here.” 

“I don’t think we should do or say anything until they 
return,” was Marjorie’s opinion. 

“// they return,” Elizabeth said quietly. The girls stared 
at her, aghast at the thought. 

With the passing hours the tension at Collinwood grew. 
Then it was time for Carolyn to drive into the village for 
her evening’s work. And Marjorie and Elizabeth were 
left to sit alone at the dining-room table, uneasy and 
without appetite. 

The ordeal was brought to an end just before seven 
when Mrs. Johnson came to the table and said, “Tele¬ 
phone, Mrs. Stoddard.” 
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Elizabeth gave Marjorie a glance and excused herself. 
She was gone only a few minutes and returned looking 
less anxious. “That was Roger on the line.” 

Marjorie got up quickly. “Then they’re all right?” 

“Yes. They phoned from Bangor. They decided to put 
the brief cases with that material in the bank there. They 
felt it would be safer. The local bank hasn’t much vault 
space.” 

Marjorie felt a wave of relief. “When will they be 
back?” 

“Some time in the evening,” Elizabeth said. “They’re 
going to have their meal in Bangor and said not to wait 
for them.” 

She sank down in her chair again. “At least we know 
there is nothing wrong.” 

Elizabeth nodded. “There doesn’t seem to be.” 

This had seemed to Marjorie a less than fully satisfac¬ 
tory answer. A n d as the evening progressed she turned 
it over in her mind and began to feel it wasn’t comforting 
in any way. Did Elizabeth still suspect her father and 
Roger Collins of some underhand activity? 

Marjorie felt stifled in the house and after dinner went 
out for a stroll across the lawns in an effort to think 
things out for herself. She found the path leading to 
Widows’ Hill and followed it. By the time she reached 
the isolated spot it was dusk. She remembered her ex¬ 
perience of the previous night and decided she had better 
hurry back to Collinwood. Turning, she saw its vast hulk 
standing high above the lawns in the distance. At several 
of its windows lights now gleamed yellow. 

As she started toward the house again, a figure sud¬ 
denly emerged from the shadows to block her way—the 
figure of a man in a caped coat. 

Marjorie halted in fear, “Who are you?” 

“I was about to introduce myself,” the newcomer said 
in a warm voice. “My name is Barnabas Collins, Miss 
Gray.” 

“You are Barnabas!” 

“Yes.” 

“And how did you know who I am?” 
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He laughed lightly. “I was told Collinwood was to 
play host to you and your father.” 

She took a step closer to him and stared up at his 
face in the murky light, then drew back with fear on her 
pretty face. “Last night! I saw you! You attacked me!” 

The handsome face revealed an ironic smile. “I hate 
to disagree with you, but I must.” 

“I did see your face for just a second. Like the face 
in the painting!” 

“I do resemble the portrait of my ancestor, the first 
Barnabas Collins,” he said. “But what you saw last night 
was imagined, I assure you.” 

“It’s uncanny,” she gasped. “Your resemblance to the 
portrait.” 

“Which has brought me a good deal of trouble,” he 
said wryly. “You have no idea.” 

She stood there in the darkening shadows staring at 
him. “You’re a strange person. I’ve heard so much about 
you. Yet I never expected to meet you.” 

Barnabas moved another step toward her so they were 
very near each other. He swung his black cane jauntily 
and smiled down at her. “I trust the meeting, unlike your 
experience last night, may have pleasant memories for 
you.” 

She said, “I was warned about coming to Collinwood.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” he said agreeably. “There are those 
who regard it as a habitat of phantoms.” 

Her eyes met his deep-set ones. “And I was warned 
about you.” 

This didn’t seem to faze him at all. “You begin to in¬ 
terest me.” 

Marjorie couldn’t feel frightened of the handsome 
Britisher. She began to understand why Carolyn wanted 
to protect him. There was no question that he had a sur¬ 
prising amount of charm. 

She said, “Carolyn begged me not to tell her uncle that 
I had glimpsed your face before I fainted last night.” 

“Ah, yes. Roger has taken a sudden perverse dislike 
of me. Anything you might say would be used against me, 
whether it was deserved or not.” 
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“Something dreadful is going on here,” Marjorie said 
in a frightened voice. “Something none of us under¬ 
stands. I feel we are all in some terrible danger.” 

“You may be.” 

“My father is suddenly not himself. And Carolyn says 
the same is true of Roger Collins. Why should they change 
and what is going on?” 

“I don’t know,” Barnabas said sincerely. “I wish I did. 
I would like to help you.” 

“We need help badly.” 

“I may soon be able to offer you some suggestions and 
even aid,” he said in his convincing way, “but not yet. 
And in the meantime may I ask who it was warned you 
against me?” 

She hesitated, instinctively hiding the hand with the 
wolf’s head ring. “No one you know.” 

“I disagree,” Barnabas said. “Otherwise how could this 
person give you the warning?” 

“It’s not important!” 

“I think it is,” Barnabas replied smoothly. “And you 
don’t have to go on hiding that ring. I’ve already seen it.” 

She uttered a small gasp. “You saw it last night?” 

“I could have noticed it just now as we chatted,” Barna¬ 
bas pointed out. 

“I don’t believe you did. You saw it on my hand last 
night.” 

“Does it matter?” he asked. “The point is I’ve seen that 
ring before.” 

“Where?” 

He smiled. “You haven’t told me where it came from 
yet. You must ariswer my questions before I answer 
yours.” 

She gazed up at him in the darkness, aware that she 
might have placed herself in grave danger by remaining 
there to talk with him but still unable to feel really fright¬ 
ened. “It was given to me by a young man. Someone I 
like Very much.” 

“His name?” 

“I told you, you wouldn’t know him. He’s a popular 
singer called Jim James.” 
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“Which couldn’t be his real name, could it?” 

“I don’t know. It’s the only name he’s ever told me.” 

“I have an idea there are a lot of things that young 
man hasn’t told you about himself. And since he took it 
upon himself to issue a warning about me, let me warn 
you against him. He’s not what he seems to be.” 

“You’re just saying that!” 

“No,” Barnabas assured her. “I mean it. You seem a 
very nice person, but I fear you are too trusting.' You 
could be hurt. Badly!” 

She waited a moment in the darkness, then asked, 
“How could I be hurt?” 

“Has Jim James told you he’ll marry you?” 

“That doesn’t concern you,” she replied defiantly. 

“You’re wearing his ring,” he pointed out. “That very 
special ring. A ring with a meaning you do not under¬ 
stand.” 

“What meaning could it have?” 

Barnabas said, “You may find that out in a frighten¬ 
ing fashion. You could be facing more than one danger 
here at Collinwood.” 

“And what about you?” she demanded. “Aren’t you 
looked on as someone mysterious and evil?” 

He laughed softly. “Only by the misinformed.” 

“I’ve heard it said several times.” 

“Roger may have said it, but then you are only too 
well aware of the change in him. He may no longer be 
trusted.” 

In a distressed voice, she demanded, “Can anyone here 
be trusted?” 

“You can trust Elizabeth and Carolyn,” Barnabas as¬ 
sured her. “And maybe you will learn to trust me.” 

She looked up into those sad deep-set eyes. “I need a 
friend badly,” she said in a low voice. “I want to be able 
to trust you.” 

“Would you believe me if I said you could?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know!” 

“One thing I do warn you. Don’t trust Jim James.” 

“Why?” 

“You’ll discover the reason soon enough,” Barnabas 
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said. And he took her by surprise as he drew her close 
to him and touched his lips to hers. Their embrace was a 
brief one. She was startled by this gesture and by the 
strange coldness of his lips. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked him. She felt she 
should be angry. 

“Because I like you,” Barnabas said. “Forgive an im¬ 
pulsive act.’ v 

“I’m going back to the house.” 

Barnabas nodded. “You shouldn’t wander the grounds 
alone at night. I’ll escort you back.” 

As they walked toward Collinwood, she said quietly, 
“You’re a strange person. I can’t decide about you. 
You’re a mixture of good and evil.” 

“Isn’t everyone?” he asked lightly. 

“The separation is clear with most people,” she said. 
“They have made their decision to be on one side or the 
other. I don’t believe you have.” 

He gave her a wry glance. “Necessity could be the 
reason for that.” 

“You’ve warned me against Jim James,” she said, “and 
you’ve made accusations against him. But you haven’t 
backed them up with any facts.” 

“That wolf’s head ring is no good-luck charm,” Barna¬ 
bas said. “I can vouch for that.” 

She looked up at him. “Are you telling me I shouldn’t 
be wearing it?” 

“It might be safer for you if you didn’t.” 

“Why?” 

“It has an unhappy history.” 

“How can you be so sure? You may be talking of an¬ 
other ring which only resembles this one,” she protested. 

“There is no other such ring,” was his quiet reply. 

“Another of your broad pronouncements,” she said 
ruefully. “How do you know this is the only ring of its 
kind?” They had reached the entrance of Collinwood and 
she stopped to stare up at him. 

He wore that enigmatic smile. “Again I’ll have to ask 
you to take my word for it.” They said goodnight and he 
stood by the door until she was safely inside. 
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Watching this scene from the shadows were the spuri¬ 
ous Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray. The two agents 
from Velva remained behind some convenient bushes 
until Barnabas Collins walked past them on his way to 
the Old House. Then a significant glance passed between 
the two and they came out into the open and made their 
way to the front door of Collinwood. 

Marjorie had already gone up to her room by the time 
the two men entered the house. As she was preparing for 
bed, she glanced at the wolfs head ring with its glittering 
diamond eyes on her engagement finger and wondered 
what Barnabas had meant with his warnings about it 
Then she heard her father’s voice in the corridor as he 
said goodnight to Roger Collins. 

Relieved to know he was back, she put on a robe and 
went down the hallway to his room She knocked on his 
door and it was a moment before he opened it 

Then he stared at her rather oddly “Well, Marjorie, 
what do you want?’' His tone was shockingly cold 

She was at once flustered “I came to tell you how 
worried I was about you and say goodnight! Aren’t you 
going to ask me m for a moment?” 

Gray hesitated, then said, “I suppose so.” And he 
stepped back to allow her to enter. 

Marjorie was amazed by the way he was acting ‘‘We 
haven't had any time to talk alone since we arrived here ” 

Her father moved a few steps away from her and stood 
with his back partly to her. “We haven’t anything im¬ 
portant to talk about ” 

Her eyes widened “How can you say that?” 

“Isn’t it the truth?” 

“No,” she said at once. “I think we do have some ter¬ 
ribly worrisome problems to settle And one of them is 
the way you’re acting ” 

Gray looked at her uneasily. “How am I acting?’' 

“You’re suddenly so cold and distant with me,” she 
accused him. “Yet you’re over-friendly with Roger Col¬ 
lins. You take him in your confidence in financial matters 
and go off to spend the day and a large part of the eve¬ 
ning with him!” 
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“You’re surely not jealous of Roger?” 

“No,” she said. “But you’re so distant you’re behaving 
like a stranger.” 

Her father moved closer to her again and she was 
aware of that oddness about him. 

“I know I’ve behaved strangely.” 

“You have!” 

“But there is a reason. I’m very worried about my cal¬ 
culations concerning the rocket flight. They all need to 
be proven. My mind is on them.” 

Her eyes met his and held them. “Then why did you 
take the files to that Bangor bank before you’d finished 
with them?” 

Her father hesitated, then he said, “I was afraid for 
their safety.” 

“So you won’t be working on them here?” 

“No. But I am worried about them. I’m anxious to re¬ 
turn to checking the figures.” 

It didn’t make much sense to her. She said, “I’m baf¬ 
fled. And I think we should leave here. I find the at¬ 
mosphere frightening.” 

“We can’t leave.” 

She studied him with alarm. “Why not?” 

He made a nervous gesture of impat'ence. “I can’t go 
into it all. But you must have noticed that Rog^r Collins 
is in an unhappy state. There is great trouble here at 
Collin wood.” 

“All the more reason for us to leave.” 

“No,” her father said. “Roger is my friend. I must 
try to help him.” 

Marjorie eyed him unhappily. “Could it be that you’re 
bot^ in some kind of trouble? You’ve charged so since 
you arrived here. I’m beginning to worry tint you’ve en¬ 
tered on some plan with him to steal the rocket files and 
offer th m f o a foreign power.” 

For a ] o^g moment her father gazed at her in silence, 
his arHaerafic face revealing a shocked ex^ ^ion. “You 
sbou M ’tow me better than that,” he saH 1 o st. 

“I’ve been trying to come up with s°me venation,” 
she said in distress. “This was all I could think of.” 
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“The trouble here has nothing to do with the Velva 
project,” her father assured her. 

“You frightened me with your talk about it,” she ad¬ 
mitted. “You said you thought the Velvetians might re¬ 
sent our trying to send a manned rocket there. And you 
spoke of the messages they were sending here. Messages 
that couldn’t be decoded.” 

“All that is true,” her father said hastily. “And there 
are rival governments here on Earth who would give a 
lot for the rocket know-how that has gone into the prep¬ 
aration of the space ship. They want it to use for military 
purposes. That is why I decided to have Roger drive me 
to Bangor and put the files in a truly safe place.” 

“You’re sure you’re not mixed up in any traitor’s 
plan?” she questioned him solemnly. 

“I promise,” he said with a hint of the warmth she 
normally expected of him. And he even smiled at her, 
almost as he used to, and continued, “I am touched by 
your worrying so about me. You shouljl know better.” 

“I can’t help it, Dad,” she said. “You’ve been like 
some stranger.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“It’s true,” she protested. “Only in the last minute or 
two have you been anything like your normal self.” 

Her father seemed embarrassed. “I’m sorry,” he said. 
“I’ve become so involved with the problems here I’ve for¬ 
gotten to think of you. It won’t happen again!” 

She frowned. “What are these problems which have 
upset you so?” 

Her father hesitated. “I don’t want to alarm you. Nor 
do I want to betray Roger’s confidences.” 

“Surely you can trust me!” 

His eyes revealed uneasiness. “You’ve heard the name 
Barnabas Collins?” 

“I’ve even met him.” 

“Do you know what he is?” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“Barnabas Collins is a vampire,” her father said sol¬ 
emnly. “One of the living dead.” 
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“A vampire?” she said incredulously. “I thought they 
existed only in legends.” 

He shook his head. “I wish that were so. And every 
memoer of the Collins family wishes the same thing. But 
it’s not. Barnabas stalks this estate and the surrounding 
country at night in an insatiable thirst for blood to keep 
him in his present state. He cannot die and he cannot 
live without human blood.” 

“But he’s so charming,” she said, feeling horror at the 
remembrance of his lips on hers. “And Carolyn seems 
fond of him.” 

“He has charm,” her father warned her. “It makes 
him much more dangerous. Beware of him.” 

She wasn’t positive her father was right about Barna¬ 
bas, but she was ready to believe that he thought he was 
right. Perhaps Roger had convinced him Barnabas was a 
monster, but she knew that both Elizabeth and Carolyn 
were worried about Roger and considered him on the 
edge of a breakdown. 

She said, “Did you hear all this from Roger Collins?” 

“Of, course.” 

She sighed, “Don’t be too sure it’s true. His sister and 
niece think he may be mentally ill. They claim there has 
been a startling change in him.” 

Her father looked shocked. “I don’t agree.” 

“You find him normal? As he used to be?” 

“The same Roger,” her father said emphatically. “You 
mustn’t listen to all you hear around here. Collinwood 
is a house divided . . . And a house haunted by terror.” 

“When can we leave?” she asked plaintively. 

“As soon as possible,” he promised her. “Give me a 
few more days with Roger and I’ll try and get away at 
the earliest moment.” 

“You promise?” 

“I do.” 

She went close to him and reached up to touch her 
lips to his cheek. As she did so she was alarmed by the 
strange, hot feel of his skin. She looked at him with 
startled eyes. “You can’t be well. Your skin is burning!” 

“You imagine it,” he said. “I’m fine.” 
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It was then she became certain she could hear that 
low hissing noise which had bothered her before. It was 
almost like a ringing in her ears. And it seemed to come 
from where her father stood. 

“That weird sound,” she said with troubled eyes. 

“What sound?” 

Her eyes narrowed. “Like a strange hissing.” 

Murdoch Gray laughed. “You’re overwrought! I sug¬ 
gest you get to bed at once and have a good rest. In the 
morning your nerves will be better and you’ll be both¬ 
ered by no such sounds.” As he said this he led her to 
the door. 

She looked at him worriedly. “Goodnight, Dad.” 

“Goodnight,” he said in a kindly tone but he made no 
effort to kiss her as he usually did. “I’ll see you in the 
morning.” And he held the door open for her to leave. 

Marjorie went back to her room in low spirits. No 
matter how hard she tried to convince herself otherwise, 
she had to face the fact that her father was a different 
person since his arrival at Collinwood. She felt she was 
no longer communicating with him. 


CHAPTER SIX 

That night Marjorie’s sleep was plagued by nightmares. 
She tossed and moaned as visions of a vengeful Barna¬ 
bas stalked through her troubled mind, although she’d not 
wanted to believe her father’s accusations against him. 
And then she suddenly woke up to a strange, shrill sound 
which gradually rose to a terrifying screaming clamor 
before it faded away to nothingness. She sat up in bed 
staring into the darkness and wondering if she had had 
another nightmare. But it seemed to her the sound had 
been real. Unable to settle back in bed, she got up and 
went to the window. 

Pulling aside the drape, she gazed out into the darkness 
and it was then she saw-the distant pink glow. It was an 
eerie light extending far up into the sky and it seemed 
to come from the area behind the woods. Carolyn had 
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referred to a swamp there—a primeval, menacing section 
of ponds, thick brush and quicksands on the outer fringe 
of Collinwood. 

As she watched the pink light, which seemed to be 
hovering over the swamp, it suddenly vanished. There 
was just the darkness again. Marjorie remained at the 
window for a moment with a puzzled expression on hef 
pretty face. She made up her mind to tell Carolyn what 
she had seen and suggest that they make an excursion 
to the swamp to explore the area. 

Turning from the window, she went back to bed. As 
she pulled the sheets over her she recalled that her father 
and Roger Collins had supposedly been on their way to 
inspect the swamplands when they’d met them carrying 
the files. Could her father and the other man have been 
carrying those brief cases with their valuable contents into 
the swamp to pass on to some partner in crime hiding 
there? The worry that her father was part of a scheme to 
steal the rocket secrets had not left her mind. 

She overslept in the morning and came down to a late 
breakfast. It was a dull day with a thick fog hanging 
over Collinsport Bay and a threat of rain. She was anx¬ 
ious to see Carolyn and tell her about her experiences 
of the night before, but when she reached the dining 
room it was empty. Mrs. Johnson came in after a mo¬ 
ment and poured her some coffee. Marjorie asked, “Have 
Carolyn and her mother been down for breakfast?” 

“Some time ago, miss,” the housekeeper said in her 
prim manner. 

“I’ve missed them.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“I suppose they are somewhere around the place?” 

“No,” the housekeeper said. “Mrs. Stoddard wanted 
to go to Wyncliffe this morning and Miss Carolyn is driv¬ 
ing her.” 

“Oh!” This was an unpleasant surprise as it meant she 
might not see her girl friend for hours. “How far away 
is Wyncliffe?” 

“About a hundred miles,” Mrs. Johnson said. “They 
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won’t be back until late in the afternoon. And a miser¬ 
able day for the drive.” 

“Yes. It is,” Marjorie agreed as the housekeeper set a 
plate of bacon and eggs before her. “Have you seen m} 
father?” 

“I believe he and Mr. Roger went to the plant in 
town,” Mrs. Johnson said. “They left early in Mr. Roger’s 
car.” 

“Thank you,” she said, feeling increasingly desolate. 

She finished breakfast and then went up to her bed¬ 
room to write in her diary. She kept a daily journal ol 
all that happened to her and her thoughts. On this fogg} 
morning her thoughts were bleak indeed. She sat at the 
small writing desk and put down an account of her night¬ 
mare-filled sleep, the weird noise she had heard and the 
pink glow she had seen in the sky over the swamp after¬ 
ward. Then she wrote of her feelings and her fears con¬ 
cerning her father. She ended the entry with “I do nol 
believe the things they are saying about Barnabas 
Collins.” 

She studied the page of the diary for a moment after¬ 
ward and then closed the leather-bound book with a sigh 
and placed it in the top dresser drawer where she’d beer 
keeping it since arriving at Collinwood Then she werfi 
downstairs again. Even though it was cool and gray she 
had an urge to take a walk 

Putting on her raincoat, she went out the front dooi 
of the old mansion and strolled across the lawn to the 
edge of the cliffs. The mist hung low over the bay; she 
could barely see the beach. As she stood there at the top 
of the path which led down to the dock, she saw there 
was someone down there. Straining, she made out the 
familiar face and slim body of Carolyn’s playboy frienc 
Don Ardell. 

Glad of the prospect of someone to talk to, she made 
her way down the twisting path to the beach and out or 
the dock. Don had been in his boat, which was tiec 
there, and at her approach came up on the dock to gree 
her. 
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“Hello!” the curly-headed young man said. “Taking a 
walk in the fog?” 

She nodded. “I sort of like it. It gives everything an 
air of mystery.” 

He glanced down at his boat ruefully. “It sure takes 
the fun out of boating. We were to have races this morn¬ 
ing, but they were called off.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Fit survive,” he said with a smile. “Where’s Caro¬ 
lyn?” 

“She’s away for the day with her mother.” 

“Bad luck!” Don said. “I was hoping to see her.” 

“I’ll tell her you were here.” 

“Thanks,” the young man said in his friendly way. 
“It’s good to see you again. Do you like it here?” 

She hesitated. “It’s a beautiful spot. I’ve hardly been 
here long enough to form any opinions beyond that.” 

He gave her a wise look. “Collinwood has a reputation 
around here. It’s a strange old place.” 

“I’ve gathered that.” 

He was staring at her ring. “If that’s an engagement 
ring it’s sure an odd one,” he observed. 

Her cheeks burned and she glanced at the wolf’s head 
ring. “It was given me by a friend.” 

“An engagement ring?” 

“In a sort of way.” 

Don Ardell looked amused. “I don’t just get that.” 

“It’s rather complicated and hard to explain.” 

“I’d guess that.” 

Anxious to change the subject, she said, “I was wak¬ 
ened in the middle of the night by a weird noise. Did you 
hear anything last night?” 

He shook his head. “I sleep like a log. What kind 
of noise?” 

Marjorie frowned. “It sounded like nothing I’ve ever 
heard before. It began low, swelled up loudly to a 
screeching noise, then it faded away. I wondered if it 
might be some kind of plane.” 

“Are you sure you were awake when you heard it?” 

“Yes,” she said. “At least after the beginning of it. I 
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did wonder whether I’d dreamed it or not, but I’m sure 
I didn’t. Afterward I went to the window and looked out 
to see if I could see anything and there was a strange 
pink glow over the swamp.” 

“You really saw something?” He sounded more inter¬ 
ested. 

“Yes. There was this uncanny pink glow. It lasted only 
a little while and then faded away completely. I went back 
to bed but I couldn’t get it out of my mind.” 

Don was staring at her speculatively. “I don’t wonder,” 
he said. “That strange noise and then the pink glow 
would bother anyone. Did you know that some UFO’s 
have been seen here?” 

“UFO’s?” she echoed, not understanding. 

“Sure,” he said. “Unidentified flying objects. Like from 
Mars or some place. The people who follow those things 
up have been down here asking a lot of questions and 
making investigations.” 

“Then there have been strange aircraft seen here?” 
Marjorie asked excitedly. 

“Yes. I saw something once. Like a great black disk 
floating along in the sky just before the sun went down. 
But there was no noise from it. A lot of other people 
saw it too.” 

Her eyes were wide. “And the UFO people believe 
spacecraft from some other planets have shown them¬ 
selves in the sky above here?” 

“They seem to think so,” Don said. “So what you saw 
last night could have been another of them. And from 
what you say it might have landed in the swamp.” 

She was listening to him with growing tension. Every¬ 
thing seemed to indicate that the swamp was the head¬ 
quarters for some kind of alien activity. That was where 
her father and Roger Collins had been headed with the 
rocket files, and it must have been there the spacecraft 
had landed in the night. It was beginning to form a pat¬ 
tern, but she didn’t dare confide this to Don. She didn’t 
want to implicate her father until she knew exactly what 
was behind all the happenings. 

“I’d like to take a look through that swamp,” she said. 
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“Easier said than done. It’s like a tropical jungle. Al¬ 
most impossible to travel in a lot of it. And you don’t 
want to try it without plenty of company and only on a 
bright, sunshiny day.” 

“It’s that bad?” 

“It is,” he said very definitely. “If you think it might 
be one of those UFO’s, why don’t you talk to your father 
about it? Isn’t he the big shot when it comes to space¬ 
craft?” 

She smiled ruefully. “I don’t believe he accepts that 
there are such things as UFO’s. But I will speak to him.” 

Don eyed her wisely. “A lot of people who reject the 
idea in public believe in it in private. That’s true of the air 
force, especially. They’re afraid people will get jittery if 
they think such things exist.” 

“I can understand that.” 

“But your father ought to be honest with you,” the 
young man said. “Try to get him to level with you about 
this.” 

“I will,” she said, her mind on something else: She 
was thinking what her father had told her about the 
planet Velva. Could some of its inhabitants have gotten 
to Earth? Were they trying to get her father’s secrets? 
Could that be the explanation for his acting so strangely? 
Had the Velvetians arrived with some threat to Earth so 
great that he was trying to bargain with them? 

Don gazed out at the fog-wreathed ocean grimly. “I 
guess I’ll have to try creeping back to Collinsport. You 
can barely move in this fog.” 

“Isn’t it dangerous in a boat on a day like this?” 

“Sure,” he said. “But not too bad if you go slow.” He 
smiled at her. “Say hello to Carolyn for me. I’ll see you 
later. And get your father to give you some advice about 
what you saw and heard.” 

“I’ll try that,” she said, none too hopefully. 

Don slid down into his boat, freed it from the dock, 
started the motor and with a friendly farewell wave glided 
off into the heavy mist. She waved back and remained 
on the dock alone for a moment. The waves washed 
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greedily against the dock’s supports. She felt very lonely 
and a little afraid. 

She turned and walked back to the beach and started 
up the path. Perhaps Roger Collins had some secret in¬ 
formation about the mysterious spacecraft that had been 
seen in that section of Maine and had passed it on to 
her father. That could have been the true reason for her 
father coming to this creepy place. And perhaps it ex¬ 
plained the way he was acting. She didn’t know what to 
think. It was as if a strange spell had been cast over all 
of them. She would have to proceed with her questions 
cautiously if she were to expect any explanations from 
her father. 

Reaching Collinwood, she went directly to her room, 
but she paused before turning the handle of her door. A 
strange premonition that someone was in her room 
surged through her. She stood there debating for a mo¬ 
ment before she came to a decision.. 

Quietly getting, down on her knees, she peered through 
the keyhole of the door. It took her a moment to get any 
kind of picture, but what she saw made her gasp in shock 
and anger. Her father was standing by the open drawer 
of her dresser reading her diary. 

She had no desire to enter at this moment and catch 
him in this sneaky act. It was something he’d never done 
before and which she would have thought him incapable 
of—and yet there he was. With her eyes brimming with 
tears and a sob choking her throat, she rose and quietly 
made her way along the shadowed corridor to the stair¬ 
way. 

But she was not to escape the house unseen. Just as 
she reached the lower hallway Roger Collins came out of 
the drawing room, blocking her way. 

“You look upset,” he said. “Is anything wrong?” 

She fought to seem calm. “No!” 

His eyes were piercing her. “Did you meet your fa¬ 
ther? He’s upstairs.” 

“No,” she said. “He must have gone directly to his 
room.” 
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“Probably,” Roger Collins said in his odd precise way. 
“You didn’t try his door?” 

“I didn’t,” she said. “I just got my raincoat to go for 
a walk and came right back down.” 

' “I see.” Roger sounded as if he didn’t believe her. 
“You look pale. Almost ill.” 

“I have a bad headache,” she said. “I need some fresh 
air. Excuse me.” And with an almost rude haste she 
moved past him and out the front door. 

She walked quickly away from the house, the tears es¬ 
caping from her eyes at last and rolling down her cheeks. 
She couldn’t believe that her father had suddenly become 
the furtive stranger she’d watched reading her private 
diary a few minutes ago. What had happened to change 
him so? And what had he been hoping to find out from 
her diary? 

Her feelings about Jim James, perhaps; he objected to 
the pop singer. But would he stoop to such a shameful 
act? Was he so desperately afraid for her? Marjorie found 
herself reeling from dozens of questions and without any 
proper answers. 

Hardly realizing what she was doing, she walked along 
the path by the stables and the other outbuildings in the 
direction of the Old House. She was at its entrance before 
she knew how badly she wanted to talk to Barnabas and 
ask his advice. But she’d been told Barnabas was a re¬ 
cluse who never left the shadowed quiet of his sanctuary 
in the daylight hours. How could she reach him? 

No point in knocking on the front door. There was that 
ugly-looking servant to be reckoned with. He would 
surely send her away without ever bothering to consult 
Barnabas. Her only hope would be to somehow get in 
unseen. And so she circled the old building looking for 
an alternate entrance. 

At last she found one—a cellar doorway which was un¬ 
locked. She went down a short flight of moss-covered 
stone steps and shoved open the black-painted cellar 
door. It gave way with a creaking protest and she found 
herself in the dank blackness of a huge cellar area. It 
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took her eyes a moment to adjust themselves to the 
murky surroundings. 

Then she began very cautiously to move ahead, look¬ 
ing for stairs leading to the main floor. At the far end 
of the cellar a soft glow of light coming through a door¬ 
way caught her attention and she moved slowly in that 
direction. 

Once she thought she heard a sound behind her. She 
froze, hardly breathing in her fright. When at last 
she dared to look around, there was no sign of anyone. 
She drew a sigh of relief and decided it must have been 
the scurrying of a frightened rodent she’d heard. The 
damp, smelly cellar suggested it might harbor rats or any 
other creatures of the darkness. 

She reached the door and looked in. She gave a small 
startled cry! In the corner of the room a casket was set 
up on a stand with burning candles at the top and bottom 
of it. Otherwise the gray-walled chamber was bare. Its 
earthen floor was uneven and its surfaces hard from years 
of use. 

Marjorie hesitantly approached the casket and looked 
down in it. She saw the gaunt, sallow face of Barnabas, 
his hands folded across his chest. His face was placid in 
repose and his eyes were closed. He looked . . . 

The flickering candlelight was less than satisfactory for 
a study of him. So she reached over and took the tall 
holder with its half-burnt black candle from the head of 
the coffin and held it directly above Barnabas’ face. What 
she then saw made her feel ill and frightened. 

At the left corner of his mouth a crimson trickle of 
blood streaked down toward his chin. She shut her eyes 
for a moment in stunned horror. Was it true? Was Barna¬ 
bas Collins really a vampire? What she’d discovered 
seemed to bear out the stories—and yet Carolyn had 
urged her to be considerate of him. Though Carolyn could 
well be under his hypnotic influence! It was a frightening 
thought. 

If Barnabas was one of the living dead he would not 
waken until dusk. There was nothing to do but leave the 
Old House and wait for Carolyn to return. Shattered by 
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her discovery, and with the candle still in hand, Marjorie 
turned from the casket and the sleeping Barnabas. 

And she cried out in alarm! For Roger Collins was 
standing there with a grim expression on his stern face. 
He had apparently followed her. Now he demanded, 
“What right had you to come down here?” 

Clutching the candle, she said, “I wanted to see Barna¬ 
bas.” 

Roger sneered at her. “Well, now you’ve seen him, 
how much better off are you?” 

Almost tearfully, she pleaded, “I don’t want to dis¬ 
cuss it!” 

Roger took a step closer to her. “You came to tell 
tales to him, didn’t you?” 

“I don’t know what you’re talking about,” she said, 
backing against the casket. 

“But Barnabas was in no condition to listen,” he said 
with a cruel sarcasm. 

“I want to leave here.” 

“First, we’ll have a little chat. There are so many 
things you have to understand.” There was an undertone 
of menace in Roger’s voice. 

“I’ll complain to my father about you,” she warned 
him. 

“Your father won’t listen to you!” Roger Collins said 
with a cold smile. “He’ll be as deaf to your troubles as 
Barnabas is just now.” 

Marjorie felt trapped and desperate. She was still 
clutching the candle, and instinctively she thrust it out 
toward Roger’s face so that its small, flickering flame al¬ 
most touched him. It was a feeble, hopeless gesture and 
yet it had startling results. 

Roger Collins looked at the flame stupidly for a sec¬ 
ond and then actually staggered back. “You little fool!” 
he cried. “Be careful of that flame!” 

His reaction was so exaggerated she couldn’t under¬ 
stand it. She only knew she should be grateful for it. Still 
clutching the candle, she said, “Let me out of here.” 

Roger went on blocking the doorway. “Put down that 
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candle first,” he ordered her, seeming to have recovered 
from his fright. 

“No,” she told him. She had little on her side and she 
wasn’t going to abandon even the small advantage the 
burning candle had offered. 

“You stubborn idiot!” Roger raged at her. It was obvi¬ 
ous that for some unknown reason he was bothered by 
the candle and wouldn’t attack her while she held it. 

“Move from the doorway,” she ordered, advancing 
slowly toward him. 

“You’re behaving ridiculously,” he blustered. 

Then at the high point of tension between them they 
heard footsteps running toward them from the cellar 
proper, and an angry grunting. Marjorie looked over 
Roger’s shoulder and saw that it was Barnabas’ servant 
Hare. He came racing up toward Roger Collins with a 
burning candle to light his way. 

Roger saw him and stumbled back from the doorway, 
shouting, “Don’t come near me!” 

Hare, violently angry, snarled at him incoherently. 
Roger Collins did not linger. He turned and vanished in 
the darkness of the cellar. Marjorie breathed a deep sigh 
of relief and felt safe for a moment . . . Until the glaring 
eyes of the broad-faced Hare focused on her. 

“I’m a friend,” she protested. “I 4nean Barnabas no 
harm!” 

Hare came threateningly toward her. He pointed to the 
doorway with a stubby forefinger, ordering her out. She 
didn’t hesitate but ran from the room still holding the 
black candle. It was in her hand when she reached the 
wet grass beyond the cellar steps. By then its flame 
had died and she dropped it. She glanced about her ap¬ 
prehensively for a sign of Roger Collins. There was none. 
She stood for a moment indecisively, then began walking 
toward Collinwood. 

A hundred miles along the coast in the distant village 
of Wyncliffe a harried Elizabeth Stoddard sat in the wait¬ 
ing room of Dr. Julia Hoffman’s hospital office. She was 
alone and nervous. Carolyn had driven her to the hospital 
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and then decided it would be best for her to wait outside 
in the car What Elizabeth had to say to the doctor could 
be best said alone 

Elizabeth flipped through the pages of a popular mag¬ 
azine as she waited for the famous specialist to appear 
When she had phoned her ahead to be sure Dr. Hoffman 
was at the hospital and would have time to see her, she 
had told her to come along Now that Elizabeth was 
there, she hardly knew how to begin explaining the latest 
problem of Collinwood to the doctor. 

She recalled the brave fight Julia Hoffman had made 
to cure Barnabas of his vampire curse. She had almost 
met with success in her experiments and then had a last- 
minute failure, mostly through Barnabas’ impatience and 
reluctance to cooperate fully with the specialist This had 
been a sad blow to Julia’s professional pride—and more 
than that, for Julia had fallen in love with Barnabas Per¬ 
haps the saddest thing of ail was the fact that the romance 
was a one-sided affair Barnabas liked Julia but had 
never been in love with her 

Elizabeth was roused from her reverie by the entrance 
of the attractive woman doctor in the waiting room Julia 
was wearing a white smock and a stethoscope hung from 
her neck. '‘Sorry to keep you waiting ’ she apologized to 
Elizabeth briskly “I’ve just finished making my rounds 
Let’s go into my office 

Elizabeth followed her into the smaller, more luxuri¬ 
ous office and sat opposite Julia’s desk She said, “I’m 
sorry to have to impose on you again ’ 

Julia studied her from behind the desk “You’re not 
imposing on me. I’ve been wondering how you were 
making out at Collinwood I have heard that Barnabas 
is back ’ 

“Yes,” Elizabeth said “He is back But it is not about 
him that I have come to talk to you ” 

“I’m surprised,” she said frankly v I had expected that 
it would be. How is he?"’ 

“About the same/’ Elizabeth said quietly studying her 
folded hands in her lap 

“Having the same trouble?” 
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“Yes.” 

“It’s very sad,” Julia sighed. “To think he might have 
been saved. Do you suppose he’s ready to accept treat¬ 
ment again?” 

“I don’t know. He hasn’t mentioned it.” 

“I wish you’d speak to him. I have been making new 
experiments and I have improved the serum we tried be¬ 
fore. I think this time I might be able to effect a cure.” 

Elizabeth smiled wanly at her. “It would be wonderful 
for him. Barnabas is a fine person. It is hideous for him 
to go on as he is now.” 

Julia nodded. “No one wishes to save him more than 
I. Try and get him to come here and discuss it.” 

“I’ll try,” she said, “but when he is at Collinwood he 
dislikes leaving it. Perhaps you could find time to visit us. 
Even briefly.” 

“I have a hospital full of patients,” Julia told her. “I’ve 
never been so busy.” 

“I realize how hard it is for you to get away,” Eliza¬ 
beth agreed. “But there is another reason I’d like you to 
come to Collinwood.” 

“Oh?” 

( “In fact, that is why I am here today.” 

“What is bothering you, then?” 

“It’s my brother Roger,” Elizabeth replied hesitantly. 
“You’ve met him.” 

“Yes.” 

“You know the sort of person he is.” 

Julia looked bleak. “He Was extremely difficult when 
I was attempting to save Barnabas. He offered little co¬ 
operation.” 

“He’s become even worse now.” Elizabeth described 
the change that had come over Roger and ended with, 
“I’m completely puzzled by the way he’s acting.” 

“It’s hard to make a diagnosis without seeing a pa¬ 
tient,” the doctor said, “but it strikes me that your brother 
4ias suffered a nervous breakdown. Or to put it more 
bluntly, he is probably insane!” 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


There was a long moment of silence in the office. Then 
Elizabeth said, “You’ve told me exactly what I’ve been 
fearing. And I can’t think of anything to do.” 

Julia asked, “Have you discussed this with Dr. 
Forbes?” 

“No. It wouldn’t do any good. Roger wouldn’t see him 
anyway.” 

“It does put you in a difficult position.” 

Elizabeth glanced plaintively at the doctor. “Roger is 
more intolerant of Barnabas than ever. I’m afraid of what 
may happen.” 

Julia frowned. “Probably Barnabas should leave until 
your brother’s condition improves or he is sent some¬ 
where for treatment.” 

“Barnabas is not easy to reason with either,” she 
pointed out. “And we have guests—a famous space scien¬ 
tist and his daughter—which also complicates things.” 

“I’d like to help you,” Julia said. “But I don’t see how 
I can. You ought to discuss this with Dr. Forbes. He may 
have some advice.” 

“I will,” Elizabeth promised. “But I’d feel much better 
if you could come for an overnight visit at Collinwood. 
You’d have a chance to meet Roger and draw some con¬ 
clusions. It would help me in a final decision of what to 
do.” 

“I’ll check my schedule.” 

“Indirectly, you’d be doing Barnabas a great service,” 
Elizabeth added, knowing that Julia still cared deeply for 
the handsome Britisher. 

A flush spread over Julia’s face. “I’ll do my best,” she 
said. “I’ll call you long distance tomorrow or the next 
day. I’ll work in an overnight visit if it is at all possible.” 

Elizabeth thanked her and left. When she reached the 
car, Carolyn asked, “How did it turn out?” 

“Only fair,” Elizabeth said. “She made no promises. 
But \ think she’ll pay us a short visit.” 
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“I hope she isn’t too long deciding,” Carolyn said as 
she started the car. 

“She’ll phone in a day or so.” 

Carolyn headed the car out of the hospital parking 
lot. It was still foggy and now there was a thin drizzle to 
add to the unpleasantness of the day. She said, “I’d like 
to get back to Collinwood as soon as possible. Somehow 
I’m worried about Marjorie. I didn’t speak to her before 
we left. I’m afraid of what might be happening back 
there.” 

Marjorie stood at the entrance of Collinwood, hesitat¬ 
ing to go inside. She felt she was entering a house of 
evil. The experience of discovering her father going 
through her things had been bad enough; now the shock 
of seeing Barnabas in his coffin was added to it, and the 
frightening encounter with Roger Collins. If only Caro¬ 
lyn and her mother would return! 

Entering the foyer of the old mansion, she lingered in 
its shadowed atmosphere to gaze up at the portrait of 
Barnabas Collins hanging there. It was such a living like¬ 
ness that it startled her. While she stood staring up at 
the fine oil study, she heard a footstep and turned to see 
that her father had joined her. 

Murdoch Gray said, “I wondered where you were.” 

Marjorie was sure he knew; sure that Roger had al¬ 
ready told him about meeting her beside Barnabas’ 
casket. She said, “I went over to the Old House.” 

“To Visit Barnabas?” 

“Yes.” 

“I doubt if the visit gained you anything.” 

She wanted to tell him that it was because she’d found 
him reading her diary that she’d fled to Barnabas, that he 
was to blame for all the frightening experiences she’d had. 
But there was a coldness in his gray eyes, a strangeness 
in his new attitude that warned her accusations would 
serve no useful purpose. 

So she merely said, “Roger Collins was there. He be¬ 
haved in a crazy manner.” 

Murdoch Gray looked solemn. “You must make al¬ 
lowances for him. Roger is not a well man.” 
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“Fm terrified of him,” she said, almost ready to ap¬ 
peal to her father as she would have in the old days. 

“Now you’re being silly,” he reproved her coldly. 

“Can’t we leave here?” 

“Not yet,” Murdoch Gray said. “I have reasons for 
remaining.” 

She stared at him, baffled. Then, in desperation, she 
asked, “Has your determination to remain here any-* 
thing to do with the UFO’s?” 

Her father frowned. “UFO’s?” 

“You know what I mean. Unidentified flying objects. 
From another planet. Don Ardell says there have been a 
lot of sightings here.” 

“Really?” 

“Yes. And I thought that might be why you want to 
remain here. Has it anything to do with Velva? Are these 
mystery craft they’ve seen some of the Velvetian flying 
saucers?” 

' Gray’s face was set in grim lines. “You know I’m not 
allowed to discuss such matters with you.” 

“You’ve told me things before!” 

“That was a mistake,” her father said coldly. “Don’t 
look for any information from me. I expect you to take 
my wuiu fui Lhc need Lu remain and nui cumpiain about 
it.” 

“But I*m so frightened!” 

“There is no need to give way to your nerves,” Gray 
reprimanded her. “Go to your room and rest. You seem 
weary. Roger Collins and I have an important errand to 
look after.” 

She left him without a word and went up the dark 
stairway to her room, where she sat on the edge of her 
bed staring bleakly into space. Her father had become 
impossible to communicate with. He acted and talked like 
a stranger. And as she’d stared at him in the murky light 
of the entrance hall a few minutes ago, it had seemed to 
her he didn’t even look like her father. 

-She opened the dresser drawer where she kept her 
diary and saw that the leather-covered book had been 
carefully returned to its corner. If she had not seen her 
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father reading it she’d never have guessed what had hap¬ 
pened. And she had the feeling he’d not only gone 
through the dresser but that he’d searched all her luggage. 
Why? 

Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray conferred briefly in 
the entrance hall and then left the old mansion. They 
drove past the Old House and down through the field, 
parking on the old road that led from town to the ceme¬ 
tery. Rarely used anymore, this road was grown up with 
grass and weeds. But it was still passable. 

Leaving the car there, they headed for the forest be¬ 
yond the cemetery. They walked silently in single file 
along the dark path through the tall evergreens and at 
last reached the opening in the woods that led to the 
swamp. Again they halted and had a short conversation 
in low tones. They glanced behind to be sure they hadn’t 
been followed and began plunging ahead in the swamp¬ 
land. 

Once again Roger led the way. Murdoch Gray plodded 
on after him. The heavy fog and drizzle served to make 
the grim swamp area more murky and impenetrable than 
ever. In a short time they were deep in the menacing area 
of the stagnant ponds, treacherous quicksands and bare, 
twisted tree branches which reached up in the mist like 
ghostly hands. They climbed up a small rise and there, 
hidden from view by thick underbrush, was a spaceship. 
It was oval in design, about thirty feet in diameter and 
perhaps ten feet high at its central point, thinning out at 
the edges. It was of a pinkish transparent plastic material 
that revealed the complicated apparatus grouped around 
its central shaft. 

There seemed to be no one in it, but as Roger and 
Murdoch approached, a hinged door on the top opened 
and it seemed that some invisible creature emerged. They 
stood there with frowns on their faces as they appeared to 
listen to directions being given them by the invisible third 
member of their party, who was probably their leader. 

A distance back from the craft in a small cave fronting 
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on a stagnant pool were the real Roger Collins and Mur¬ 
doch Gray. They were tightly bound at the hands and feet 
and stretched out on the damp earth of the cave’s floor. 
Their haggard faces bore stubbles of beard. They were 
gagged with some dark cloth and so could make no sound, 
but their haunted eyes told of their feelings more vividly 
than any words could. 

The Collinsport Hotel was not a large establishment, 
but along with several motels on the outskirts of the vil¬ 
lage it looked after most of the transient trade* and during 
the tourist season most of its rooms were booked. But on 
foggy days such as this one, people often quickly made 
up their minds to check out, and so the hotel was sud¬ 
denly presented with a number of vacancies. 

This was the gloomy situation confronting the hotel 
clerk, Marvin Winters, as he stared at his occupancy list. 
And he moved from behind the desk over to the telephone 
operator and with a grim look on his withered face said, 
“If this foggy spell lasts it will cost us some money.” 

“I know,” the elderly telephone operator said. “It’s 
always the same as soon as the sun disappears.” She was 
Winters’ cousin and about his age. They’d both been with 
the hotel for years, earning somewhat slender salaries. 

He sighed. “Maybe some new people will turn up.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Better tell the chef to cut down for dinner,” Marvin 
observed gloomily and went out back to take care of this. 

At the same moment a young man in a new red sports 
car was driving in from the main highway toward Collins¬ 
port. He had brown curly hair, heavy side whiskers and 
a rather good-looking face. Millions of fans knew him as 
Jim James, and he was on his way to the village to see 
his girl, Marjorie Gray. 

He was driving too fast for the somewhat narrow road, 
but he seemed familiar with every twist and turn of it. His 
exoression was neither relaxed nor happy, as might have 
been expected in a young man about to join the girl of 
his choice. Instead he seemed tense and gloomy . . . 
strangely preoccupied. 
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At last he reached the outskirts of Collinsport and 
slowed the high-powered car. When he reached the hotel 
he parked in front of it and went inside. 

By that time Marvin Winters had returned from the 
kitchen and stood behind the desk waiting for customers. 
Jim James went directly to the desk and said, “I’d like 
to engage a room. A single with bath.” 

The clerk stared at him a moment and then said, 
“Sorry, mister. We don’t have any.” 

James frowned. “Nothing at all? I’ll take a double. 
And I’ll be staying at least three or four days.” 

The withered clerk’s lips moved uneasily. He seemed 
tempted. But he remained obstinate. “Sorry,” he said. “We 
just haven’t got a room open at all.” 

James looked at him with disbelief. “That doesn’t sound 
logical.” 

“Can’t help it, mister,” Marvin Winters said forlornly. 

“Where can I get a room?” 

“There are some motels on the edge of the village, but 
they fill up pretty quick. And then there’s a few people 
rent rooms in the summer season. Most of them give 
breakfast as well. Might be your best bet.” 

“Thanks.” James was sure the clerk was lying to him 
about not having any rooms. “Where would the nearest 
rooming house be?” 

“First turn to the right. Maple Street. You’ll see the 
signs.” 

Jim James nodded and left the hotel lobby, his good- 
looking face grim once again. 

As soon as Jim vanished the telephone operator gave 
her cousin a glance Of astonishment and asked, “I thought 
you were looking for business. Why on earth did you send 
him away?” 

Marvin Winters looked pale. “Did you see him?” 

“No. I didn’t like to turn and stare, especially since you 
was sending him away like that. But he sounded young 
and nice.” 

“You should have taken a squint at him,” Marvin said 
unhappily. 

“Why?” His cousin’s thin face was alive with curiosity. 
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He gave her a grim look. “That was Quentin Collins 
who just tried to get a room.” 

“No!” 

“I couldn’t be wrong about that face,” Marvin said. 
“I’ve known him too long.” 

“They said he’d never come back.” 

“They said the same thing about Barnabas and he's 
here,” Marvin reminded her. “I recognized him right off. 
That was Quentin for sure.” 

“It could be somebody who looks just like him.” 

“I doubt it. Anyhow, I wasn’t about to take any 
chances. Better for the hotel to have every room empty.” 

“Without a doubt,” his cousin agreed. “My, I do hope 
it isn’t Quentin. Means a body won’t hardly dare go out 
on the street after dark.” 

“With both of them here,” Marvin agreed. “Barnabas 
and Quentin here together! Should start something.” 

His cousin looked at him with frightened eyes. “Maybe 
you should tell the sheriff. You want me to put a call 
through and try to get him at his office?” 

“I don’t think so,” Marvin said with a sigh. “It could 
be somebody who looks like Quentin. And if I was wrong 
the sheriff would never let me hear the end of it. Best to 
keep quiet and let him find out for himself.” 

“Maybe,” his cousin said doubtfully, obviously sorry 
not to have the excitement of breaking the news. 

Winters frowned. “You’d hardly think that Quentin 
would dare to come back. Not after all the trouble when 
he was here before.” 

The telephone operator nodded sagely. “They say he 
takes spells and looks like a wild animal. It’s my opinion 
that crazy people should be locked up and kept locked 
up!” 

“That would never work here in Collinsport,” her 
cousin said with disgust. 

“Why not?” 

“It would mean about half the village would be under 
padlock constant.” 

Jim James drove slowly along Maple Street and brought 
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his car to a halt in front of a modest white Cape Cod 
house with a white picket fence. It looked new and well 
kept. He went to the front door and rang the bell. The 
inner door was open; only a screen door stood between the 
young singer and the hallway. After a moment he heard 
footsteps approaching and a slim young woman in suim 
mer shorts and a blouse came to answer the bell. She 
had long brown hair and large gray eyes in a pleasant oval 
face. “Yes?” 

“I’m looking for a room for a few days,” he said, ad¬ 
miring her appearance, “and I saw your sign.” 

“The room is empty,” she said. “Would you like to 
see it?” 

He smiled. “I’m sure it will be all right. May I bring in 
my luggage?” 

“Of course,” the young woman said. “The room is at 
the head of the stairs. I’ll take you up there when you 
return with your bags.” 

He went back to the car congratulating himself on his 
good luck The young woman had shown no recognition 
of him and he hadn’t ever seen her before. When he went 
back into the neat white house with his bags he learned 
that her name was June Vale, and that she had come to 
Collinsport to be principal of the grade school the year 
before 

In the hall outside his room she explained with quick 
friendliness, “I bought this house with the hope of helping 
to pay for it by taking roomers.” 

“How has it worked out?” 

“Fairly well,” she said. “Have you ever visited Collins¬ 
port before, Mr. James?” 

“Some time ago,” he said vaguely. 

“And you have friends here?” 

“At Collinwood,” he said. “I must try getting them on 
the phone ” 

June Vale smiled "It's a lovely .»ld estate I hope you 
enjoy your stay here The phone is in the rear of the lower 
hall. And I’ll give you a key so you can let yourself in at 
night.” 
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“Thank you,” Jim James said. “I consider myself lucky 
to have found such a pleasant place to stay.” 

The fog was still thick when Carolyn drove the car into 
the parking area behind Collinwood. As soon as she went 
inside she left her mother and hurried up the stairway to 
Marjorie’s room. She knocked on the door and waited. 

After a moment, Marjorie asked timorously from the 
other side of the door, “Who is it?” 

“Carolyn. We’ve just gotten home.” 

Marjorie opened the door quickly with an expression 
of relief on her pretty face. “I’m so glad you’re back,” 
she said. 

Thinking of the premonitions she’d had driving back, 
Carolyn asked, “Did anything happen?” 

“A lot.” They sat on the edge of her bed and Marjorie 
told Carolyn about her father, Roger Collins and Bar¬ 
nabas. 

When she’d finished Carolyn said, “I’ve known about 
Barnabas, I’m afraid. I tried to keep it from you.” 

“I wish you’d told me.” 

Carolyn sighed. “I was afraid of what your reaction 
might be. Barnabas is really a fine person in spite of the 
horrible shadow which hangs over him.” 

Marjorie accepted this soberly. “I’m ready to believe 
that.” 

“What you saw today didn’t repulse you?” 

“Knowing what Barnabas is like made it less difficult,” 
she said. “Discovering my father spying on me and having 
Roger behave so badly really shocked me more.” 

Carolyn said, “I don’t know about your father, but 
we’re convinced that Roger has had a breakdown. That 
is why we went to Wyncliffe today. We talked to Doctor 
Julia Hoffman about him. And we hope she will come 
here and see him.” 

“The sooner the better,” was Marjorie’s opinion. “I 
tried to get my father to agree' to leave here but he 
wouldn’t. He has some reason for insisting on remaining. 
And after talking to Don A rd p ll I think it has to do with 
the UFO’s which were sighted here.” 
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“It could have,” Carolyn agreed. “I’m glad you talked 
with Don.” 

Marjorie smiled at her. “He’s very nice.” 

“I’m fond of him, but Mother is right about his being 
reckless. He sometimes takes awful chances.” 

Carolyn left after a few more minutes, since it was 
time for them to get dressed for dinner. 

The evening meal in the somber atmosphere of Collin- 
wood’s paneled dining room was a tense affair. Roger 
Collins was sullen, apparently suspicious of the afternoon 
journey Elizabeth and Carolyn had made. Murdoch Gray’s 
manner could only be described as guilty. He said little 
and kept his eyes on the table most of the time. 

As they lingered over coffee Roger Collins said harshly, 
“I had a phone call from the sheriff this afternoon. An¬ 
other young woman was attacked in the village last night.” 

Elizabeth, looking pale, asked, “Was she hurt badly?” 

Roger gave her a cold look. “The usual. She was found 
unconscious on the grass near the hotel. There were 
marks on her throat. The sheriff wanted to know if Bar¬ 
nabas was still here.” 

“Why should he always link such crimes with Barna¬ 
bas?” 

“Over the years he’s become familiar with the way 
Barnabas operates,” Roger said. “To avoid trouble, I’d 
like you to insist that he leaves here at once.” 

Elizabeth looked angry. “Why don’t you tell him to go?” 

“He refuses to listen to me,” Roger said. “You can 
manage him. Things are getting to a nasty pitch here. If 
I were you I’d see he got the message tonight.” 

Listening to it all, Marjorie wondered why Roger was 
suddenly so anxious to have Barnabas banished from 
Collinwood. It worried her. She made up her mind to 
beg Barnabas to stay on at the estate. 

Mrs. Johnson came into the dining room and said, 
“There is a phone message for you, Miss Gray.” 

“Thank you.” She got up quickly, conscious of the 
looks of curiosity from the others at the table, and went 
out to the extension phone in the hallway. “Yes,” she 
said. - 
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A familiar voice came from the other end of the line. 
“Is that you, Marjorie?” 

“Of course,” she said eagerly. “Oh, Jim, I’m so glad 
to hear from you. Are you calling from Boston?” 

“No. I’m right here in the village,” Jim said. “And I 
need to talk to you.” 

“And I want to talk to you.” 

“I’ll drive out to Collinwood at once,” Jim said. “I 
don’t want to go near the house, so you come out and 
meet me at the end of the driveway.” 

“You don’t have to avoid the others,” Marjorie told 
him. “Dad knows how I feel about you.” 

“Just the same, let’s keep it a private meeting this 
time.” 

“If you want it that way. How soon will you be here?” 

“In twenty minutes or so.” 

“I’ll be waiting,” she promised. 

She put down the phone with a feeling of hope and 
excitement, but as she turned in the shadowed hallway 
she saw her father standing there. He was spying on her 
again. 

Murdoch Gray demanded, “Who was that?” 

“I don’t have to tell you,” she retorted. 

He loomed above her in an almost menacing manner. 
“You had better,” he said. “It was Jim James, wasn’t it? 
That cheap young singer?” 

“Jim is not cheap,” she said, defending the young man 
she loved. “He’s successful and very nice. You’ve always 
been unfair to him!” 

“What did he want?” 

She hesitated and decided it was useless to lie to him. 
He would'be bound to find out that Jim was in Collins- 
port. “He’s come here to see me.” 

“I don’t want him around you,” her father said angrily. 

“I’m sorry, but this is my decision,” she told him. “And 
I’ll do as I please!” 

She hurried away from him and up the stairs to her 
room. 

She waited there for a few minutes, then put on her 
raincoat and quietly made her way downstairs. She could 
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hear voices from the drawing room but the entrance hall 
was empty. 

Very quietly she slipped across the hall and out the 
front door, still upset by the scene with her father. He’d 
been mildly opposed to Jim James before, but he’d never 
shown the harsh disapproval of the young man he had a 
little while ago. 

As she made her way down the driveway in the thick 
mist she could barely see a dozen feet in front of her. 
Darkness had come early with the fog. And as she walked 
toward her rendezvous, her thoughts turned to what Bar¬ 
nabas had told her about the singer. He’d said that Jim 
would never ask her to marry him. On the other hand, 
Jim had earlier warned her about Barnabas. It was strange 
that the two seemed to know so much about each other, 
but were willing to reveal only a little of that knowledge. 

Lost in thought, she temporarily forgot the e^riress of 
the night and the fact she’d ventured some distance from 
the mansion in the foggy darkness. Suddenly she halted, 
aware of some threatening foreign presence near her—a 
menace she could neither see nor hear, but which was 
nevertheless real. She stood there motionless, her pretty 
face drained of color. 

There were no footsteps, no hint of anyone else near 
her, but she knew she was not alone. And she was sure 
that this terrifying threat was just ahead of her in the 
mist, blocking her way. 

She reached out, her eyes staring wildly, and she felt 
her hand tingle as if some unseen strong ray had crossed 
it and robbed it of strength. Quickly she pulled her hand 
back and the numb feeling left it. This confirmed her fear 
that the unseen phantom waited only for her next move.. 
She had an impulse to turn and run back to Collinwood, 
but she was convinced that whatever awaited her would 
follow and would have no trouble catching up with her. 

Whenever she’d thought of ghosts she’d pictured weird, 
shadowy figures—but this evil spirit had no shape at all. 
She recalled that moment near the graveyard when both 
she and Carolyn had been caught up in some malevolent 
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force. And she was sure she was facing the same danger 
once again. 

As she.stood there terrified she suddenly saw the head¬ 
lights of Jim James’ car approaching. She waited until the 
car came close and then she screamed, “Jim! Help!” And 
she raised her arms to summon him. 

Apparently he saw her in the glow of his headlights, for 
he jumped out of the car and came hurrying toward her. 
He was approaching the spot where she knew that phan¬ 
tom waited. 

“Be careful, Jim,” she cried. “Something there you 
can’t see! Something horrible!” 

Jim stopped abruptly, staring at her with a startled ex¬ 
pression, then took another step forward. This time he 
halted so suddenly she knew he had become aware of 
the phantom in the same way she had. And as he stood 
there a frightening change took place in him. He seemed 
to stiffen and then his features gradually distorted to 
become the face of an animal! 

“Jim!” Marjorie cried in dismay. 

But the thing that had been Jim paid no attention to 
her. As she stared at this creature of the night she saw 
that it had the face of a wolf superimposed on human 
features, and the upraised hands had become hairy claws.- 
With a snarl the thing lunged forward. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 

Marjorie fainted. And when she came to again she was in 
the front seat of Jim’s car with him at her side. She stirred, 
opened her eyes and stared into his anxious, familiar face. 
“You!” she cried. “You changed!” 

“Take it easy,” he said soothingly. 

.“It was horrible!” she told him. “What happened?” 
“Nothing,” he said. “When I got here, you were stand¬ 
ing in the driveway as if you’d been frozen by fear. Yoir 
warned me against something.” 

“You were coming toward me,” she said. “And then 
your face and body took on a monstrous shape.” 
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“I’d say you became hysterical with fear. You fainted 
and I brought you here to the car!” 

She sat there dazed, no longer certain what had been 
reality or what had been her vivid imagination. “That 
phantom,” she said, “the invisible phantom Did you feel 
it?” 

He sighed. “I can see that staying at Collinwood has 
done you no good.” 

“It’s true,” she said. “There was something.” 

“Try not to think about it,” he said. “I want to drive 
away from here.” And he turned the car around and 
headed it in the direction of the village. 

“Where are we going?” she asked. 

“$fot far. There’s a parking place by the cliffs. We can 
sit there and talk.” 

As they drove along through the foggy night she said, 
“I’m glad you’ve come. It’s been horrible. Some awful 
evil has taken over here.” 

He frowned, his eyes on the road ahead. “What sort of 
evil?” 

“I don’t know.” She sank back and closed her eyes. 
“It’s like nothing I’ve ever encountered before. You can’t 
see it but you feel its presence There was something- out 
on the driveway when you came along Didn’t you sense 
it?” 

“No.” 

“And everyone here seems to be changed by it. My 
father isn’t like himself at all. And Carolyn says they’re 
convinced that Roger Collins must be demented, he’s so 
different ” 

Jim James brought the car to a halt on a turn-off and 
shut off the motor. He gave her a troubled look. “From 
the way you tell it, there’s a reign of terror going on at 
Collinwood.” 

“There is,” she said. “I feel the only one I can depend 
on is Barnabas.” 

“I warned you about Barnabas.” 

She nodded. “I know his secret and I’m sorry for him.” 

Ji^ stared at her in surprise. “You’re very broad¬ 
minded.” 
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“He fights against the curse as best he can,” she said. 
“And he seems to know something about you. He talked 
about you in almost the same way you did about him.” 

“Is that so?” Jim sounded grimly amused. 

“And several of the people here at Collinwood have 
noticed my ring and asked me about it,” she said. “Seeing 
it seemed to upset them,” 

He smiled bitterly. “I can imagine why.” 

“Why?” 

“The ring once belonged to a member of the Collins 
family.” 

“And then it came into your hands?” 

“Yes.” 

“What Collins did it belong to?” she asked, studying 
his good-looking face in the subdued light of the car’s 
front seat. 

He hesitated slightly, then said, “Quentin Collins. He 
had the ring designed especially for him.” 

“Why did he give it to you?” 

“That’s too long a story to tell now.” 

“But you know him.” 

“Yes.” 

“What is he like?” 

“An average sort. Why?” 

She frowned. “All the family talk about him in sub¬ 
dued tones, as if he brought some dreadful disgrace on 
them. Do you know the story?” 

“It’s something I’d rather not discuss, since I’m in¬ 
clined to be on Quentin’s side.” 

“Why don’t you want to meet any of the family here?” 

“They might ask questions about Quentin,” he said. 
“Questions I would prefer not to answer.” 

She stared at him. “You’re a strange person.” 

“Not really. Anyway, you shouldn’t be worrying about 
me. You’re the one who is caught up in all this trouble 
here.” 

“And now you’re here to help me.” 

“There’s not much I can do,” he warned, “until I 
know what you’re faced with.” 

“I can’t forget that awful moment a little while ago 
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when you seemed to change,” she said, still troubled by 
the horror of the memory. 

“Pure imagination,” he said, taking her in his arms for 
a lasting kiss—a kiss that made her forget the long time 
they’d been parted and those other terrifying problems 
which she faced. 

They stayed there for a little while longer and then he 
drove her back to Collinwood. This time he drove up to 
the front entrance, but while he remained to see her 
safely in, he did not leave the car himself. She entered the 
shadowy hallway of the silent old house and with a quick 
glance up at the portrait of Barnabas she continued on to 
the stairway. 

As soon as Jim James saw the door close after Mar¬ 
jorie, he drove on out of the driveway and headed for 
Collinsport, somewhat troubled by the evening’s happen¬ 
ings. He was not sure he fully understood the nature of 
the evil which threatened the girl and the others at Collin¬ 
wood. And it had been a touchy situation when she’d seen 
him undergo a physical change under the threat of per¬ 
sonal danger. 

Fortunately she’d fainted before she’d gotten too clear 
a picture of him. And at almost the same instant the 
intense threat which had triggered his transformation had 
vanished. Somehow the electric pulsation of danger had 
evaporated, and by the time Marjorie had recovered, he 
was also himself once more. 

The fog was thick and the road along the cliffs winding 
so his return trip to the village was slow. He had told 
Marjorie almost as much as he dared in saying that the 
ring had once belonged to Quentin Collins. He could only 
wonder if she guessed the rest. 

As long as he was able to remain in the village quietly 
he’d have no problems. He had an idea the elderly clerk 
at the hotel had recognized him and that was why. he 
hadn’t been given a room. But June Vale, his landlady, 
was a newcomer in town; he was safe with her. 

Reaching the.village, he drove slowly down the steep 
main street and turned into Maple Street to bring the car 
to a halt before the neat white cottage. Everything was 
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very quiet at this late hour, of the night. A subdued night 
light showed from the hall through the front door. And 
there was a light in an upper window, possibly in June’s 
bedroom. He got out of the car and locked it. He was 
about to enter the gate and walk to the front door when 
it opened. 

At once he dodged back and took cover behind the car. 
As he watched an erect figure in a caped coat emerged— 
it was Barnabas. The handsome Britisher hesitated on the 
steps for a bare moment, then hurried on out to the 
street. * 

Jim James waited tensely as Barnabas came past the 
car, but the Britisher took no notice of it at all. His gaunt 
face showed anxiety as he_ strode along down the- street, 
gripping his black cane. He vanished. Jim waited for sev¬ 
eral minutes to make sure he wasn’t coming back, then 
started for the door of the white house. 

The moment he stepped inside he had a premonition 
that something was wrong. He hesitated in the hallway and 
then he moved on to the back of the house to the door 
leading to the kitchen. When he opened the kitchen door 
he discovered June Vale in a crumpled heap on the tiled 
floor. 

Kneeling down, he cried, “Miss Vale! What’s the mat¬ 
ter?”.. • ' 

He turned her over and saw that she was in a deep 
faint. All the color had drained from her attractive face 
and there were two ugly red fang marks on her throat. 

Staring down at her in dismay, he muttered aloud, 
“Barnabas!” 

And he gathered her up to carry her to the divan in 
the living room. He had reached the front hall when 
someone came and stood in the doorway. It was the 
sheriff! 

“What have you been up to?” the sheriff drawled. 

“Nothing,” he stammered, his eyes fixing on the muzzle 
of the gun in the sheriff’s hand. 

The sheriff’s look wasn’t friendly. “What’s wrong with 
her?” 
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“I found her on the floor in the kitchen.” 

“Yeah?” The sheriff sounded doubtful. “When?” 

“Just now.” 

“Just before I got here?” 

“Yes.” In spite of himself Jim was beginning to feel 
terribly guilty. “She was attacked by someone. I saw a 
figure in black leave the house before I came in.” 

“Did you?” The question was heavy with sarcasm. 

“It’s true. I think it was Barnabas Collins.” 

The sheriff still kept the gun on him and his eyes were 
cold. “So you thought you saw Barnabas leaving here?” 

“Yes.” 

“And then you came in?” 

“Yes,” the singer said. “And I found Miss Vale on the 
floor unconscious.” 

“Put her down,” the sheriff said, nodding toward the 
divan. 

“I had nothing to do with this,” he protested. 

“Put her down,” the sheriff repeated sternly. 

He did. “I think she’ll be all right,” he said, turning to 
the sheriff again when he was rid of his burden. 

“Do you?” The sheriff kept the gun aimed at him. “I 
gues& maybe you think I don’t know who ypu are.” 

“My name is James. I rented a room from Miss Vale 
today.” 

“After the hotel turned you down.” 

“That’s right,” he said with a frown. “What’s that got 
to do with it?” 

“A lot,” the sheriff said. “The clerk at the hotel turned 
you down because he knew who you were.” 

“Why should he?” 

The sheriff smiled nastily. “Because not many people 
in this town want anything to do with Quentin Collins!” 

“My name is Jim James. I’m a singer. I have identifi¬ 
cation to prove it.” 

“You’ll have lots of chance to do that,” the sheriff said, 
moving between him and the unconscious girl, “after I 
find out how badly off this young woman is.” 

Trapped. His leisurely stay in the village had been 
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brought to an end by an ironic twist of fate. It would take 
a lot of luck and some careful manipulating on his part to 
escape. 

Back at Collin wood Carolyn had just gone to bed. She’d 
barely turned out the lights whep she heard a bumping 
sound at her window. It was a sound that she had heard 
several times before; she thought she knew its meaning. 
Rising, she slipped on a robe and went to the window. 

Drawing aside the drapes, she saw a huge bat swooping 
about in the heavy mist. She opened the windows and 
stood away from them, her back to them for a long mo¬ 
ment. When she finally turned around, Barnabas was 
standing there. 

“Forgive this late interruption,” he said. 

“I thought it was you,” she told him as she clo£ed the 
windows against the damp night air. 

“I was afraid you might be asleep and not hear me,” 
he said with a weary smile on his gaunt face. 

“In another few minutes I might have been.” 

“I have just returned from the village.” 

She gave him a troubled look. “I hope you haven’t 
gotten yourself in any more trouble. Uncle Roger is in¬ 
sisting that mother make you leave.” 

“Fm afraid it is. someone else in trouble this time.” 

“Who?” 

“Quentin.” 

“Quentin? Is he here?” 

Barnabas smiled grimly. “I thought you knew. You 
must have seen the wolf’s head ring on Marjorie Gray’s 
engagement finger.” 

“That was given to her by the singer Jim James,” she 
informed him. 

Barnabas’ deep-set eyes showed a glint of amused 
irony. “Jim James happens to be Quentin Collins.” 

“Oh, no! Poor Marjorie! She’s in love with him!” 

“I realize that,” Barnabas said. “I tried to tell her it 
wouldn’t work. It couldn’t come to anything. But she re¬ 
fused to listen.” 

“What sort of trouble is Quentin in?” 
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Barnabas sighed. “I paid a call on a young woman of 
the village tonight. I did her no lasting harm and didn’t 
know that Quentin was renting a room in her place. He 
entered after I left. The police came and found him there 
with her unconscious body. I’m afraid they’re blaming 
him.” 

“But won’t they know it was you? I mean, the marks 
on her throat should tell them that.” 

Barnabas shrugged. “The sheriff seems to believe that 
the, marks could have been made by anyone. So when I 
left the village he had Quentin in custody ready to take 
him to jail.” 

“This will be awful for Marjorie,” she worried. 

“That is why I wanted to let you know at once.” 

“What can we do?” 

Barnabas gave her a significant look. “I have an idea 
Quentin will manage to take care of himself. He always 
has in the past.” 

“I never guessed that he would turn up as a pop 
singer,” Carolyn said. “It’s amazing the reputation he’s 
built up as Jim James.” 

“Proving he does have singing talent.” 

“Of course, seeing the wolf’s Jiead ring bothered me,” 
Carolyn recalled. “But I thought that someone must have 
picked it up somewhere second hand.” 

Barnabas sank down in a chair in a shadowed comer 
of the bedroom. His deep-set eyes met hers. “Well, now 
you know.” 

“The sad part is that Marjorie is probably in love with 
him.” 

“She’ll manage to get over it.” 

“I hope so,” Carolyn worried. “Everything is so con¬ 
fused here at the moment. Have you any idea what evil it 
is that has changed Uncle Roger and Murdoch Gray? Are 
they mixed up in some plot to steal the-rocket plans?” 

“I’ll soon be able to help you,” Barnabas said. “The 
secret, I believe, lies in the swamp.” 

She stared at him. “In the swamp?” 

He looked grimly amused. “Does that sound so in¬ 
credible?” 
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“I can’t picture what the swamp has to do with what 
is happening here.” 

“I have seen some things that interest me,” Barnabas 
said. “In a few days time I’ll be abl 6 to tell you more.” 

“Why not tell me whatever you know now?” Carolyn 
asked him. “You’re being maddening.” She was not used 
to Barnabas holding secrets back from her. 

He rose from the chair. “I’m sorry, Carolyn,” he said. 
“That is all I can reveal at the moment. And now I must 
go.” 

Carolyn gave him a final pleading look. “Do what you 
can for^Quentin, for Marjorie’s sake!” 

“I’ll do what I can.” Barnabas moved to the window 
and opened it, then turned to say, “Be sure and close 
this after I’ve left. The evil that threatens Collinwood at 
the moment can assume strange forms or no form at all. 
You must be cautious every moment.” 

Carolyn frowned. “More riddles?” 

“Turn away from me,” he ordered her quietly. 

And she did. She knew enough to never question him at 
such moments. There was a silence and then a soft flutter¬ 
ing of wings. She looked around and Barnabas had van¬ 
ished as quickly as he’d appeared. With a troubled look 
she closed the window against the cold, thick mist and 
pulled the drapes. 

The sheriff was angry. When June Vale had recovered 
from her brief fainting spell, she vehemently denied that 
she’d been attacked by the good-looking young man with 
the heavy sideburns. 

“You’ve made a dreadful mistake, Sheriff,” she said 
indignantly. “Mr. James is rooming with me. He has a 
perfect right to be here. And I can be thankful he came 
to my rescue as he did.” 

The sheriff had put his gun away and was standing 
there looking grimly frustrated. “I came here to warn you 
about this fellow. His being here might spell trouble.” 

June Vale eyed him with annoyance. “I can’t imagine 
why!” 

“The clerk at the hotel thought he recognized him as 
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being a suspicious character called Quentin Collins,” the 
sheriff went on doggedly. 

“That is not my name, Sheriff,” the young man said. “I 
explained that I have identification papers to show I’m 
Jim James, the singer. But you wouldn’t listen.” 

The sheriff gave him an ugly look. “You keep out of 
this for a minute.” 

“I had a glimpse of the person who attacked me and 
it was not Mr. James. Surely you’ll take my word!” 

Thoroughly frustrated, the sheriff said, “I suppose I’ll 
have to.” 

The young man gave him a mocking look. “I assume 
there will be no charges against me?” 

“Not unless she wants to make them,” the sheriff 
snapped. 

“I’ll certainly not do that,” June said. “I look on Mr. 
James as my rescuer.” 

“Thank you,” Jim James said with a grateful smile. 

The sheriff scowled. “I don’t like leaving it this way but 
I will. You be mighty careful in the future, Miss Vale.” 
And to Jim he said, “And you watch your step. I’m not 
satisfied about you yet.” 

“You know where to find me, Sheriff,” the young man 
said with a suave smile. “I’ll be staying here with Miss 
Vale.” 

With a final glare of annoyance, the sheriff strode out 
of the neat white cottage. 

The following morning there was no fog. It was a 
bright, sunny day and when Carolyn went downstairs for 
breakfast, she'found Marjorie at the dining table. There 
had been no word from the village, so she assumed that 
Quentin had somehow gotten out of his difficulties with 
the sheriff. 

Now, as she sipped her orange juice, she told Marjorie, 
“They’ll be holding the speedboat races today' It’s the first 
really good day we’ve had since they’ve been scheduled. 
And Don is putting his new boat in the race.” 

“Wonderful,” Marjorie said. 
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“I’d like to have you watch the races with me. That is, 
if you’re not tied up with Mr. James.” 

Marjorie blushed happily. “It’s not likely. I don’t know 
how soon I’ll be seeing him again. Perhaps this evening.” 

“Good, then you’ll have the day free,” Carolyn said. 
“Why don’t you invite him here for dinner? I’d like to 
meet him.” 

Remembering what he had told her about not wanting 
to meet any of the Collins family because he worried about 
their questioning him concerning Quentin Collins, she said, 
“He’s rather shy about meeting people in private life. I’ll 
speak to him about it when I see him again. But I 
wouldn’t count on it.” 

Carolyn smiled at her sympathetically. “You’re really 
carrying on a secret courtship. But don’t you think it’s 
risky? I mean, a person as popular as Jim James isn’t 
liable to settle down with any girl, is he?” 

“Other people of his type have,” Marjorie said. “At any 
rate I haven’t worried about that. I’m satisfied to have him 
as a close friend.” 

“But he did give you that odd ring, and you are wear¬ 
ing it on your engagement finger.” 

“We have an understanding,” Marjorie admitted. “But 
either of us is free to break it. I’ve tried to make my 
father understand that but he doesn’t seem able to.” 

“The generation gap?” 

The other girl sighed. “I suppose so. And then he’s 
been so changed lately. Since he came here.” 

Carolyn wanted to tell the girl what Barnabas had said 
to her. But since Barnabas wasn’t able to reveal whatever 
he knew yet, she might be risking the success of his plan 
by mentioning it.. So she merely said, “I think things will 
be better soon.” 

Marjorie paused in buttering her toast to stare at her 
and say, “You sound as if you’d found out something. If 
you have, please tell me!” 

“I will the moment I’m positive,” Carolyn said. “In the 
meantime don’t worry too much about your father. It 
may not be as bad as we think.” 

“I wish we could leave here,” Marjorie said forlornly. 
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“Then Jim and I could see each other more often in the 
city.” 

“I understand.” 

“What about you and Don?” Marjorie asked her. 

Carolyn smiled. “Fm fond of him. But it’s the familiar 
story. Mother thinks he’s too reckless to make a suitable 
son-in-law. He’s had too much money too^soon, I suppose. 
So I’ve never let myself fall deeply in love with him. And 
I have other boy friends.” 

“But you like him best?” 

“Maybe,” Carolyn said. “Though I’m* not even sure of 
that. I’ll meet you after breakfast and we’ll go down to 
the Collinsport docks to see him before the races start. 
I want to wish him good luck.” 

“It sounds like fun,” Marjorie said with a small smile. 

As they drove down the steep main street of Collinsport 
the village was crowded with tourists and cars^ Strings of 
flags had been set out over the street at intervals In honor 
of the races and there was a gala spirit in the air. They 
finally found a parking place and then Carolyn led Mar¬ 
jorie down to the docks where the boats waited to cruise 
out to the starting point of the race. 

Carolyn singled out Don Ardell, who was standing near 
the edge of the dock, and rushed over"to give him a good 
luck kiss. Then the curly-headed young man teased Mar¬ 
jorie into giving him a kiss as well. 

He laughed. “This ought to be a special day for me!” 

They stood there talking until Don and the others had 
to move their boats to the starting place in the open 
water. Then Carolyn and Marjorie decided to move up 
along the shore to a vantage spot on some high rocks. 

They crossed the main street, went along a side street 
and then down to the shore again where they were able 
to stand on the rocky heights and see the entire area of the 
water where the race would take place. 

Carolyn indicated the starting point and the finish line 
for Marjorie. “It’s all clear, deep water,” she explained, 
“except for one small area where there is a rock ridge, but 
that is clearly marked.” 

A few others came to stand with them as the prepara- 
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tions for the race went on. The powerful speedboats went 
through the water with their engines throttled down to a 
low roar and nosed into place. The starting line changed 
as extra boats with their shining, sleqk bodies and colorful 
flags came to join those already waiting. 

Marjorie watched the harbor with fascination as Caro¬ 
lyn went on describing what was happening. More people 
had come to stand near them and all at once a hand 
reached out to take one of hers. ' She turned to stare in 
surprise and her face lit up: It was Jim James. He gave 
her a smiling sign to say nothing. > 

Carolyn was too occupied with watching the start of 
the speedboat race to be aware of the new arrival. The 
boats were all now in line. A shot was fired and they 
leaped ahead in the blue water leaving a swirling foam 
behind them as they fought for the lead. The small, speedy 
boats fairly lifted their noses out of the water. The crowd 
along the shore cheered the array of racing boats on. 

Carolyn cried, “Don’s in second place. And he’s moving 
up on the leader. The boat with the blue line around the 
hull. Watch for it!” 

“I see him,” Marjorie said excitedly. A glance at Jim 
James told her he was also absorbed in the contest. 

4 

\ 

As the race went on, two figures stood watching in an 
isolated spot far from the village: They were completely 
alone in the remote cove but they had a clear view of the 
finish line of the races. Tl^ey were watching with a curious 
grim intensity. The spurious Roger Collins and Murdoch 
Gray had an interest in the race far beyond the normal. 
And close by them was that thirds evil presence which had 
not yet taken on a human appearance. 

Don Ardell prided himself that he was nerveless. It was 
the secret of his success in boat racing and other sports. 
No matter what the pressure and crisis, he always managed 
to keep a clear head. He weighed every factor carefully 
md then pushed on, taking whatever risks were necessary. 
To others he seemed madly reckless but he was secure in 
the knowledge of his planned approach. 
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Now, as he took the l$ad in the Collinsport Annual 
Boat Race, he was confident and relaxed. His light boat 
was lifted high in the water and the roar of her engine was 
like a lovely tune to his ears. The motor was humming' 
along exactly as it should. And there was no reason why 
he should not continue to stay far ahead until the finish 
line. 

They were approaching the submerged rocky ledge, 
but he knew every inch of the water and had no worries at 
all in this regard. His hand was poised and ready tp guide 
his speeding craft safely over the finish line. 

All at once something was wrong, something he’d not 
been prepared for. He felt as if an electric shock had 
gone through him, paralyzing him. As the tiny craft nosed 
on through the blue waters at a dizzy speed, he stood 
there frozen, a dazed expression on his face and horror 
in his blue eyes. 

He knew the boat was nearing the ridge. Unless he 
somehow regained control of himself, unless a miracle 
happened, he was going to crash. In a matter of seconds 
it would Ipe over and he would die! 

Those were the last thoughts that raced through his 
mind as the unknown power continued to hold him a 
prisoner. Then he felt the jolting impact as the boat came 
upon the ridge. There was a roar. And nothingness. 

CHAPTER NINE 

The spectators lined along the shore saw the tiny craft 
waver just a little as it surged forward at breath taking 
speed. Then it careened crazily across the path of the other 
boats to bounce up against the rock ridge. There was a 
terrific explosion and a burst of flame which cleared to 
wisps of rising smoke and pieces of drifting wreckage on 
the choppy surface of the water. 

Carolyn screamed in horror and covered her face with 
her hands. Marjorie glanced where Jim James had been 
standing and found that he had vanished in the moment of 
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tragedy. She then tried to console Carolyn as best she 
could. 

Far down the shore Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray, 
the impostors from Velva, smiled with satisfaction at the 
sight of the wreck* It was why they had stationed them¬ 
selves in this spot and what they had been waiting for. 

Roger Collins turned to the other impostor. “Any mo¬ 
ment now.” 

“I’m most interested,” Gray observed, his eyes still on 
the smoke and drifting wreckage. 

“Will they find a body?” Roger worried. “That would 
complicate things.” 

“Not likely,” Gray said. “The chances are all against 
it.” 

f “We should have more influence once today*s work is 
accomplished.” 

Murdoch Gray looked worried. “The major problem 
concerns the plans. We cannot complete our mission and 
leave until the plans are found and checked.” 

“And the files we took from Gray are not complete?” 

“No. There are three vital pages missing. He denies 
this but I know he is lying. You cannot verify his mathe¬ 
matics without those missing pages.” 

“He’d not come here to work without them,”. Roger 
insisted. 

“No.” Gray’s face shadowed. “That is why I’m sure 
the girl must have them.” 

“But you searched her things and found nothing.” 

“They must still be at Collinwood somewhere,” the fake 
Murdoch Gray said grimly. “Last night’s message from * 
Velva made it clear that we will be held in disgrace if 
we do not complete this mission successfully.” 

“Do they have any idea how devious these earthlings 
are?” Roger said with a trace of anger. 

Gray shrugged. “It is not enough that we will surrender 
our lives to this venture. They claim that is an honor, a 
privilege to save our planet from desecration by these 
primitive earthlings.” 

“They have no idea of the opponents we face in this 
matter,” Roger Collins said. “The one I distrust most is 
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that Barnabas. He is no ordinary mortal and he sees 
things the others don’t.” 

Gray gave him a wise glance. “We can deal with him 
if we have to. The important thing now is to retrieve 
those missing papers. We will have to take the girl pris¬ 
oner if there is no other way.” 

Anyone close enough to overhear this conversation 
would not have heard it in ordinary conversational Eng¬ 
lish. Instead, they would have heard a baffling series of 
hissing and Morse code-type sounds, the language of 
Velva. 

A moment later there under the blazing sunlight the 
figure of a young man gradually formed from nothingness 
until it seemed as normal as the other two. It was Don 
Ardell, miraculously unharmed. The other two watched 
him with admiration. 

“Excellent,” Roger said. 

“Have you mastered the young man’s way of speak¬ 
ing?” Gray asked. 

“I believe I have it down well.” 

“You must keep under cover until we’re certain no 
body has been found,” Roger reminded him. 

“That shouldn’t be too long,” Murdoch Gray said. 

Don Ardell replied firmly, “There will be no body. 
I was there with him until the last moment. He didn’t 
know what had happened to him. And when the explo¬ 
sion came there was nothing left for him to be identified 
by.” 

“And now he lives again miraculously in you,” Roger 
Collins said. “I think you will come in very handy in our 
efforts to solve our problems here.” 

“We should return to the swamp for a little,” Gray sug¬ 
gested. “I don’t like leaving those earthlings alone in the 
cave too long.” 

“Perfectly safe,” Roger said. “No one ever goes into 
that swamp.” 

The cave was small and damp, and crawling things 
scrambled about in its darkness. Its entrance was cloaked 
by thick underbrush and to anyone passing by it would be 
invisible. And close to its mouth there was an area of 
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treacherous quicksand. Within the cave the real Roger 
Collins and Murdoch Gray lay bound and gagged. They 
had been fed barely enough to keep them alive. 

Every so often the Velva emissaries visited the cave to 
question Murdoch Gray. So far they had not been suc¬ 
cessful in learning from him where the missing pages of 
his mathematical study of the space journey had vanished. 
Collins and Gray both knew that once their captors had 
the information they wished it would be death for them. 
They were not meant to leave the swamp alive. 

What tortured both men most was the knowledge that 
impostors were living in their places and mingling with 
their dear ones. And at every session with the captured 
men the Velva impostors made it clear that Collinwood 
was in their power. 

It was a few hours after the boat accident in which Don 
Ardell had died that the three Velva agents arrived at 
the cave again. The fake Roger took the gags from the 
mouths of the real Roger and Murdoch. . 

Relishing the astonishment the two captured men 
showed on seeing the new member of the trio, Don Ardell, 
the fake Roger said smoothly, “You may look surprised. 
The real Don was killed in a' boat accident today. Agent 
Three has taken on his identity and in a short time will 
be found dripping wet and nearly drowned at a suitable 
place along the shore. His surviving the accident will be 
regarded as a miracle.” 

“And it is a miracle,” the spurious Murdoch Gray 
pointed out to the two captives. “Only someone from 
Velva could so impersonate one of you Earth people. 
It is our great gift.” 

The real Roger said, “You may as well let us go. 
You’ll gain nothing by keeping us here.” 

“On the contrary. We hope to gain a great deal. We 
need the rest of the mathematical formula for the space 
flight. You remain here until we get it.” 

“You have it all,” the real Gray insisted though he 
looked haggard and near the end of his resistance. 

“We can be patient,” Roger, the impostor, said with 
a smooth smile as he glanced down at the two men. 
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“Especially as our Third Agent will now be able to min¬ 
gle with us among the earth people.” 

The questioning and threats went on a little longer 
without result. And then the three Velvetians gagged 
their captives again and left them. At the pink spacecraft 
hidden in, the swamp only a short distance away there 
were messages to be sent and returned. 

Collinwood was a gloomy place that evening. Roger 
Collins and Murdoch Gray had not been at the old man¬ 
sion since they left for the boat race in the morning. Caro¬ 
lyn was desolate at Don Ardell’s tragic death. Elizabeth 
and Marjorie did all they could to console her. Trying 
to get her mind off the accident, Elizabeth insisted they 
all sit together in the drawing room for a while after 
dinner. 

Inevitably the conversation turned to the accident and 
Carolyn said bleakly, “I guess Uncle Roger was right at 
least this once. He kept saying that Don would eventually 
kill himself.” 

Elizabeth glanced compassionately at her. “I thought 
we weren’t going to talk about it.” 

“I can’t help it,” Carolyn said, looking down. 

Marjorie, too, was upset. She’d not heard from Jim 
James since- he’d disappeared at the same time as the 
accident. She felt she should have had word from him by 
now. Every time the phone rang she hoped it might be 
him. 

Finally Carolyn said slowly, “I can’t believe what hap¬ 
pened to Don was an accident. I think it was part of the 
evil that has reached all of us here. I’m sure he was para¬ 
lyzed by some strange force as Marjorie and I were that 
day in the field.” 

“You were frightened,” Elizabeth said. “Fear can 
paralyze one.” 

“No,” Carolyn said, “It was more than that. Don’t you 
think so, Marjorie?” 

Marjorie hesitated. “Probably.” She didn’t want to 
encourage the other girl to discuss it; she felt Carolyn was 
close to a breaking point. 
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The phone rang and a moment later Mrs. Johnson came 
in. “It’s for Miss Carolyn.” 

Carolyn got up wearily. “I suppose something about 
the memorial service. They’ll be holding one even though 
they haven’t found the body.” And she went out to take 
the call. 

Elizabeth looked at Marjorie. “What about your young 
singer friend? We haven’t met him yet.” 

Marjorie tried to hide her embarrassment. “He hasn’t 
had time to 'call. He’s resting and he hasn’t been here 
long.” 

“You have seen him twice, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” Marjorie said. 

“You must invite him here to dinner. I’m sure Caro- 
ly would be thrilled to meet him. She likes his records 
so.” 

“I’ll try and manage it.” 

“And it might help to get her mind off this tragedy,” 
Elizabeth said. 

“I’ll do my best,” Marjorie said, meaning it. Perhaps if 
she explained to the young singer he’d understand and be 
sympathetic, even though he seemed to fear meeting any 
of the Collins family. 

“I’d like to ask him about that wolf’s head ring,” Eliza¬ 
beth said. “It’s most unusual.” 

Before Marjorie could reply Carolyn came bursting into 
the room, crying and laughing at the same time. “Don is 
alive!” she cried out to them. 

Elizabeth rose quickly. “Don’t make such jokes!” 

“It’s true!” Carolyn insisted happily. “I didn’t believe 
it either, but it is true!” 

“How can it be?” There was a shadow of fear in Eliza¬ 
beth’s lovely eyes. 

“They found him half dead on a beach down the bay,” 
Carolyn said. “And he’s coming around very well. He had 
no major injuries, according to Dr. Forbes’ examination.” 

Marjorie put her arm around the other girl. “I’m so 
glad for you!” 

“For Don!” Carolyn said. “It’s almost too good to be 
true!” 
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Elizabeth still showed doubt. “I can’t imagine how he 
survived that dreadful crash.” 

“That was his friend, Bob, on the phone. He was also 
in the race. He thinks that Don was lucky enough to have 
been thrown free before the boat exploded. That saved 
him. He was stunned but he instinctively began to swim 
until he finally drifted onto the shore where he was 
found.” 

“Luck which he didn’t deserve!” Roger Collins stood in 
the doorway of the drawing room, with Murdoch Gray 
at his side. 

Carolyn gave him a reproachful look. “Uncle Roger, 
how can you say such a terrible thing!” 

“It’s true!” Roger Collins said. “I saw him at the race 
and he was taking wild chances. He deserved whatever 
happened. And he’s mighty fortunate to be alive now.” 

Elizabeth said, “You’re talking about a life, Roger. I 
think you should remember that.” 

“I’m speaking facts.” Roger turned to Gray. “Don’t you 
agree?” 

.Marjorie was startled to hear her father say, “I* have 
to. I think young Ardell not only endangered his own life 
today, but also those of the others in the race.” 

“Why harp on it now that it’s over and Don is safe?” 
Marjorie asked emotionally, going over to her father. 

He smiled bleakly. “I’d expect you and Carolyn to be 
more sentimental jthan Roger and myself,” he said. 

She stared at him. He spoke in a way so unlike him- 
*self. And for a moment she was again aware of that 
strange hissing sound. 

Roger Collins gave Carolyn one of his stem looks. “I 
suppose you intend to go on seeing this young Ardell.” 

“Of course I will,” she told him defiantly. “Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

Her uncle shrugged. “I suppose there’s no use my 
arguing with you about it. But at least you ought to try 
and persuade him to show better sense in the future.” 

Elizabeth smiled nervously. “I think we should be satis¬ 
fied now that Don is alive. These other things can wait 
until later.” 
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Roger smiled bleakly. “Probably that would be best. 
I’ll be pleasant to him when he comes here. But I would 
like to see him change a little.” 

Murdoch Gray commented, “Perhaps he will be 
changed by the accident.” 

Looking at her father, Marjorie suddenly felt there was 
more behind his words than the others in the room real¬ 
ized. And she wondered if the accident would leave young 
Ardell with a different personality in the same way that 
her father and Roger Collins had shown new sides to their 
-character since the evil had come to Collinwood . . . the 
evil which none of them understood and which seemed to 
be reaching out farther all the time. 

It was dusk of the evening of the accident. Jim James 
drove his sports car carefully along the old road until he 
reached the cemetery. Then he parked it in the shadow 
of a tree and cautiously began to make his way up 
through the sloping field to the Old House. 

His sturdy young figure stood out against the graying 
sky as he reached the top of the hill, where the somber 
red-brick building known as the Old House was fully re¬ 
vealed to him. He stood for a moment in silent -contem¬ 
plation, a curious expression of concern and apprehension 
on his pleasant face. 

Then he walked on toward the house.. He did not at¬ 
tempt to enter by the front door but found the cellar 
entrance on the side which Marjorie had once used. Jim 
James seemed to have no difficulty finding his way, de¬ 
spite his insistence that he was a stranger in Collinsport. 

He descended the-uneven stone steps with their pro¬ 
truding bits of moss to the darkness of the cellar, then 
slowly made his way in the eerie gloom to the soft glow of 
light from the open doorway at the far end. His eyes nar¬ 
rowed speculatively as he drew near the doorway. 

Inside the room the squat Hare stood beside a casket 
on which single candles flickered at top and bottom. These 
candles offered the only light in the solitary place. James 
waited very quietly at the doorway and watched as Hare 
bent over the casket. 
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In the next moment a hand showed on the side of the 
elegant gray coffin, gripping it. And very gradually Bar¬ 
nabas rose to a sitting position. Hare assisted his master 
from the coffin. 

“Thank you, Hare,” Barnabas said in his mellow voice. 
Then his eyes moved quickly to the doorway and a 
startled expression crossed his gaunt, handsome face. 
“You!” 

Hare turned, and seeing Jim James, snarled and ad¬ 
vanced toward him threateningly. But Barnabas caught up 
with him and grasped his arm to hold him back. 

“It is all right, Hare,” he said. “You may leave us 
now.” 

Hare gave him a troubled, questioning glance, the eyes 
in the coarse face revealing an ancient fear. Barnabas 
patted his arm reassuringly and the squat man slunk out’ 
of the room past the young singer and vanished in the 
darkness of the main cellar. 

Jim James advanced a step into the room with a bleak 
smile. “Thank you, Barnabas.” 

Barnabas stood there with the flickering candlelight 
making strange patterns on his' melancholy features. The 
casket served as a'backdrop for his erect, courtly figure. 
“To what do I owe the pleasure of this visit, Quentin?” 

“I’m not sure either of us can look on this meeting as 
a pleasure, but I felt it necessary. And I would prefer that 
you call me by the name I’m using at the moment, rather 
than Quentin.” 

The man in the caped coat regarded him with grim 
amusement. “Does a name make so much difference to 
you, Quentin?” 

“It’s more convenient for me to remain Jim James.” 

“Very good. I may say you’ve done very well with your 
singing career. You should be congratulated. I had no 
idea you were so gifted.” 

“More expedience than talent.” He felt that Barnabas 
was still wary of him. “I’m here as a friend. Please be¬ 
lieve that.” 

“If you’ve come to ask my help in your romance with 
Marjorie Gray, I’ll have to decline. I think it was heart- 
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less of you to build her hopes when you know you’re un¬ 
able to marry her or anyone else.” 

“That isn’t the purpose of my visit,” Jim James— 
Quentin—said. “But if it were my-'conscience would be 
clear.” 

“How interesting.” 

“I have been hopeful of being cured.” 

“But it hasn’t happened.” 

“No,” he admitted. “So I am willing to lose Marjorie. 
Though not to you, dear cousin. You are in the same boat 
as myself. We both live under the shadow of curses.” 

“You needn’t remind me of that,” Barnabas said. 

“It was very evident when I entered my rooming house- 
the other night and discovered my landlady unconscious. 
Your attack on her nearly sent me to jail.” 

Barnabas met his glance directly. “It was not meant 
that you should be blamed.” 

“But that was what happened. Fortunately Miss Vale 
recovered quickly and made it clear to the sheriff I was 
innocent.” 

“Had she not done so I would have found some way 
to clear you.” „ ... 

“How generous of you!” There were moments when he 
found Barnabas and his arrogant manner exasperating. 
“But I did not come here to discuss that.” 

“What then?” 

“You know about the boating accident which hap¬ 
pened today?” 

“Vaguely,” Barnabas said. 

“I know all about it. I was there watching,” Quentin 
said. “Don Ardell was surely killed in the accident. But 
now the word is being given out that he is alive.” 

“Another phantom for Collinwood?” Barnabas asked 
with a sad light in his deep-set eyes. 

“Not quite. Don is to be restored to us in the person of 
an impostor. A visitor from another planet. I think you 
have an idea of the invasion from Velva that has taken 
place at Collinwood.” 

“I’ve been observing certain facts,” Barnabas agreed. 

“Then you must know what I say is true.” 
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“It would seem so,” Barnabas said carefully. 

Quentin frowned, “Elizabeth and the others don’t real¬ 
ize it, but Roger and Murdoch have been spirited away 
somewhere and impostors from Velva are installed at 
Collinwood in their .places. There is no telling what evil 
they may be up to.” 

Barnabas was studying him with new interest. “You 
have been here a relatively short time and yet you’ve dis¬ 
covered all this.” 

He smiled grimly. “Like yourself, I have certain ad¬ 
vantages. We who live twilight lives occasionally derive 
special benefits from our unfortunate condition.” 

“True.” 

“What have you learned?” 

Barnabas took a deep breath and drew a small circular 
pattern in the dust on the ancient stone floor with the 
point of his cane. Staring at the pattern in the dust, he 
said, “You are right about the invasion of creatures from 
another planet. Their spacecraft is in the swamp. It is oval 
and made of some pink plastic material.” 

“You could lead a party to it?” 

“I have only seen it from the air,” Barnabas said, look¬ 
ing at him directly again. “It might be more difficult to 
locate on foot through that swamp.” 

“But you have a general idea where it is?” 

“Yes.” . 

“What about Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray?” 

“They are"alive,” Barnabas said. “In a cave near a 
pond. Not far from the spacecraft. How long they’ll be 
allowed to live once the Velva creatures know we’ve dis¬ 
covered their plan is another matter.” 

Quentin frowned. “Why have you kept silent and not 
warned Elizabeth and the girls?” 

“I hadn’t enough information before,” Barnabas said. 
“And it is difficult for me to take action alone.” 

“That is why I have come to you,” he said evenly. “I 
think in this we should work jointly. We must try to rid 
Collinwood of this threat.” 

Barnabas smiled ruefully. “We ^hall make strange 
allies.” 
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“Are you willing?” 

He seemed reluctant to reply. Then he shrugged again. 
’“Why not?” 

“You were quick enough to warn Marjorie Gray against 
me,” Quentin said. “Why didn’t you tell her'about her 
father and Roger? That they were impostors.” 

“Do you think she would believe me? Would anyone 
believe that we have been invaded by creatures from 
Velva who have no shape or form to our human eyes? 
That these invisible monsters are able to imitate humans 
in appearance, speech and thought?” 

“I agree,” he said. “No one would listen.” 

“They’d say my years as one of the living dead had 
twisted my mind,” Barnabas said. “I had to wait until the 
right moment.” 

Quentin nodded. “I can see that. But now we’ll have a 
third agent from Velva to deal with in Don Ardell. And 
he presents a direct threat to Carolyn. What are they up 
to, and why have they lingered on at Collinwood?” 

“That’s fairly clear. .They have been sent to prevent 
this country from sending a space mission to Velva. They 
do not want an invasion—and Gray holds the key to the 
rocket plans. He intended to finish testing the mathe¬ 
matics of them here. And so they set a trap for him—to 
get the plans or find out if they were -workable and did 
present a threat to their planet. Apparently they haven’t 
yet discovered what they are looking for.” 

“So they’ve stayed on and allowed Roger and his scien¬ 
tist friend to remain alive,” Quentin said. 

“The files are missing. No doubt the Velva agents have 
them. But either they don’t understand them, which is 
unlikely, or Gray managed to keep some of the records 
from them.” 

“That is one of the first things we should discover.” 

Barnabas nodded. “Without a doubt. And Roger Col¬ 
lins and Murdoch Gray should be rescued as soon as 
possible.” 

“We ought to attempt that at once,” Quentin agreed. 
“The problem will be to locate that cave from the ground.” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


At best the swamp was a dark, menacing place. The peo¬ 
ple of Collinsport whispered of the evils its twisted, 
barren trees and murky ponds concealed. And more than 
one unfortunate had strayed among its quicksands to 
vanish in the greedy, devouring mud and be heard of no 
more. An almost perpetual fog cloaked its grim land¬ 
scape and few ever ventured there. 

After nightfall it was even more frightening. Unseen 
creatures slithered along the wet ground; fetid odors rose 
from the ponds; bat wings rustled overhead. All conspired 
to make it a place of horror. And it was into this fearsome 
morass that Barnabas and Quentin ventured when they 
left the cellar of the old house. 

Because Barnabas knew the way best he went on ahead, 
a heavy flashlight in his hand to scan the ground before 
them. He knew all too well that a false step could land 
them into a quicksand deathtrap where their struggles 
would only help sink them into a bottomless pit of suffo¬ 
cation. Quentin followed him closely, a frown on his 
pleasant young face. 

Barnabas halted, his flashlight l^eam on.a stunted tree 
with branches like malevolent outstretched claws, and 
turned to Quentin. “Do you think this is the right area?” 

The young man sighed. “Yes. I’m sure of it.” 

“No sign of the cave yet,” Barnabas said, his gaunt, 
handsome face troubled. 

“We should go on a little farther.” 

“Each step takes us into more dangerous territory.” 

“We can’t go back now,” Quentin said. “They’ve de¬ 
liberately used this remote spot as a headquarters so they 
won’t be discovered.” 

“We’ll have to veer to the left,” Barnabas said. “There’s 
a pond dead ahead.” 

“I’d say the cave is on the edge of this pond,” Quentin 
told him. “You saw it all from above.” 
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Barnabas frowned. “It looks very different from down 
here. But we’ll push on.’l 

And they did. Erect in his caped coat Barnabas made 
a striking figure against the heavy mist as he moved 
deeper into the forbidding wasteland. Quentin trudged on 
behind him, trying to think only of the task ahead of him. 
He knew that his romance with Marjorie was doomed; it 
had been from the beginning. Barnabas had only reminded 
him of the fact more clearly. But he was now determined 
to join with Barnabas in rescuing Marjorie’s father and 
Roger Collins. 

Barnabas halted again. “I see the mouth of the cave,” 
he said in a low voice. 

“We should approach it with caution. One of them may 
be on guard.” 

“Let’s move in, one at a time,” Barnabas suggested. 
“I’ll go first and you come a few minutes after if there is 
no warning sound.” 

“All right.” 

Barnabas went on alone, his tall figure disappearing in 
the misty darkness. Quentin waited. He strained to‘hear 
any sounds that would alert him to danger, but there 
were none. After a reasonable interval he moved on 
toward the broad, low mouth of the cave, and found 
Barnabas standing there disconsolately. 

“They’re gone,” Barnabas said. 

Quentin stared at him. “Gone?” 

“Yes. They mu$t have suspected the cave would be 
discovered. They’ve taken Roger and Murdoch Gray 
somewhere else.” 

“What a letdown,” Quentin said in disgust. 

“So they still have their prisoners,” Barnabas said 
grimly. “And we’ve had our expedition for nothing.” 

“I wouldn’t say that.” 

“Why not?” 

“The spacecraft must be close to the cave. Why don’t 
we try to find it? Roger and Gray may be there now.” 

Barnabas nodded, then beamed the flashlight around 
for some sign of a trail leading from the cave. “The 
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question is, in which direction did the spacecraft land?” 

“Do you remember from your view in the air?” 

Barnabas thought for a moment. “I’d say it was some¬ 
where directly behind here. And when you are close to it, 
a pale pink glow comes from it continually.” 

“That should make it easier to locate.” 

“Perhaps. We’ll try in this direction,” Barnabas said, 
again leading the way. 

They faced a rocky elevation, one of the few in the 
mostly level swamp, and they pushed..their way through 
dense underbrush. They were struggling along through 
the mosquito-ridden, dank grourid when Quentin all at 
once saw a dim pink glow in the mist ahead, 

“Look!” he exclaimed, grasping Barnabas by the arm. 

“I see it,” Barnabas said. “ITiat’s it, all right.” 

They began to move in closer to it and the glow lit up 
the foggy night. At last they were by it and they could 
gaze through the translucent walls of its flat, oval struc¬ 
ture to the mechanism within. They could also see the 
shadowy figures of two mui O LX ViVil cd cut, boupjd and 
gagged, on the floor of the weird spaceship. 

. “I can’t make out who they are,” Barnabas said, staring 
into the craft. “But it must be Roger and Gray in there.” 

“Right.” In the pink glow that emanated from the 
spaceship, Quentin’s face was a study in eagerness. 

Barnabas said, “Evidently the three Velvetians are at 
Collin wood.” 

“So it seems.” 

“Our problem is getting into this thing to free Roger 
and Gray,” Barnabas pointed out. 

“Can’t we smash whatever locks there are?” 

“What locks?” Barnabas demanded. “I can’t see any 
sign of a door.” 

“There has to be one.” 

“I know. But it is so cleverly concealed I can’t detect 
it,” Barnabas said. 

Quentin looked at him blankly. “In that case we’re up 
against a blind wall again.” 

“I very much fear so,” Barnabas said slowly circling 
the space ship from Velva. 
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“What are we going to do?” 

Barnabas made a complete circle of the ship before he 
paused. With a shrug, he said, “We’ll have to get one of 
the Velvetians to show us the door.” 

“Are they likely to?” 

“Not if they can help it,” Barnabas admitted. “We’ll 
have to trick them into doing it.” 

“How?” 

Barnabas’ deep-set eyes met his. “We’ll return to Collin- 
wood.” 

“And then?” 

“Try to find some weakness to use in gaining the upper 
hand of those creatures,” Barnabas said. 

“They’re probably able to change back to being in¬ 
visible at will,” Quentin remarked. “Then what can we 
do?” 

Barnabas stood there frowning at the glowing space¬ 
craft* settled amid the fetid swamp. “No. As I understand 
it, once they’ve taken on the guise of a human they are 
doomed to remain in that form. Doomed to death rather 
than return to Velva. This is a death mission they are on;” 

“So they won’t be considerate of the lives of others.” 

“Hardly.” 

Quentin stared despairingly at the shadows in the pink 
craft. “It’s terrible to be so close and not be able to res¬ 
cue them.” 

Barnabas nodded grimly. “You can try putting a rock 
through the side, but I doubt if it will do any good.” 

Quentin flushed with annoyance. “I will try that,” he 
said, and he left Barnabas to find a suitably heavy rock. 

In a few minutes he returned. With a glance at Bar¬ 
nabas,. he raised the huge rock and threw it against the 
side of the spacecraft. It bounced back as if the vehicle 
were made of rubber. 

“I expected that,” Barnabas said. “That thing is im¬ 
penetrable unless we know the secret.” 

“So we may as well start back,” Quentin said. “But I 
hate to leave them there.” 

“They’re reasonably safe until the agents from Velva 
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find whatever it is they are seeking. We’d better see what 
is happening at Collinwood.” 

There was a pale moon high over Collinwood. It was a 
night for ghosts to be abroad. And in a way Carolyn felt 
she was in the company of one. Don Ardell strolled across 
the front lawn of the mansion at her side in a strangely 
quiet mood. Since he had unexpectedly turned up at the 
house following his escape from drowning she had been 
oddly ill at ease. 

Don didn’t seem his old self at all. She had almost been 
afraid to take this stroH with him alone. And yet there 
was no sensible reason for her feeling as she did. He 
looked well enough. Indeed, he mystified everyone by 
showing no scars of his ordeal at all. 

Walking with him, she said, “I still find it hard to 
believe you’re alive.” 

The young man gave her a queer smile. “Do I seem 
a phantom?” ' ^ 

She felt her cheeks burn. “No. You look very well.” 

“I thought I would die,” he admitted. “And in those 
final seconds you were in my mind. Only you!” 

Carolyn halted and looked up at him, his round face 
highlighted by the moonlight. “I couldn’t bear to watch 
after the engine exploded!” A touch of the horror she’d 
felt shadowed her pretty features. 

He took her by the arms. “Don’t think about it!” 

“It seemed the climax of all the weird, awful things 
that have taken place here,” she mourned. “The change in 
Uncle Roger and Marjorie’s father. The trouble Barnabas 
is in. And then you being killed.” 

“I wasn’t killed,” he said quietly, still holding her by 
the arms and staring down at her. She never remembered 
him holding her this way before. 

“No,” she said, “you weren’t. It was a miracle!” 

“And there can be other miracles,” Don Ardell argued. 
“Don’t worry about your Roger or Mr. Gray. They are 
both fine men.” 

She studied him with surprise. “You know how Uncle 
Roger feels about you!” 

“I don’t mind that. Call it the generation gap,” Don 
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said with a twisted smile. “The fact remains that Roger 
and Gray are two good men. I believe they are worried 
about something. Something to do with that space flight 
Gray is directing to the planet Velva.” 

“Why should Uncle Roger be concerned about that?” 

“I have an idea some papers are missing,” Don Ardell 
said. “That they were lost here. Did you ever hear Mar¬ 
jorie say anything to indicate that?” 

“I’ve only heard her worry about how her father has 
changed since the night he came here.” 

“That probably was when he discovered the loss or 
theft of .some material from his files. And your uncle may 
feel responsible, since the loss was discovered here at 
Collinwood. They are both deeply concerned and attempt¬ 
ing to hide the facts from everyone else.” 

Carolyn listened with interest. “That could be an ex¬ 
planation.” She thought it was far-fetched, but so was the 
behavior of the two men. 

“So you shouldn’t judge them or dwell on the change 
in Roger and Gray until you know the facts.” 

“It seems to make sense.” 

“Why don’t you talk to Marjorie? She may know some¬ 
thing about it,” Don suggested. “Something she hasn’t 
told you.” 

“I can try,” she said, conscious of his eyes fixed 
strangely on hers. 

“Please do.” 

“And you must be more careful in the future.” 

“I will be. I promise.” He drew her close and his lips 
pressed hard against hers in a kiss that was warm enough 
yet didn’t resemble the kisses she’d had from Don in the 
past. And as she lingered in his embrace a strange sound 
filled her ears-—the subtle, weird sound she’d heard be¬ 
fore. She couldn’t quite remember when. 

“Don!” she exclaimed, pulling away from him. 

“What?” 

“What is that sound? That odd hissing noise? It seemed 
to fill my ears when you were kissing me!” 

Don frowned. “You must have imagined it?” 
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“No! It was like gas escaping from a container. I heard 
it clearly.” 

“Do you hear it now?” 

She hesitated. “No.” 

He smiled at her. “You’ve gone through too much in 
the last hours. You need a rest. Your nerves are playing 
tricks on you.” 

“I don’t think so!” 

“I’m sure of it r ” he said easily. “I’ll see you to the door. 
Go inside and straight to bed. You’re exhausted.” 

She stared at him. “You think it was all in my mind? 
That sound?” 

“Yes.” 

And he walked her to the front door and rather hastily 
said goodnight without kissing her again. She stood there 
with a troubled expression on her attractive face as he 
walked off in the moonlight. Then she went inside. 

_ Elizabeth was in the foyer waiting for her. “I won¬ 
dered when you’d get back.” And she stared at her. “Is 
anything wrong? You look pale!” 

She sighed. “I guess it’s just being with Don again after 
thinking him dead.” 

“I hardly thought he’d arrive so soon. He gave me an 
eerie feeling as well. I suppose that’s why I waited up for 
you.” 

“It’s all right,” Carolyn said. “I’m exhausted. I’m going 
to say goodnight to Marjorie and go straight to bed.” 

“She’s in her room,” Elizabeth said. “And Roger and 
her father have gone to the village.” 

“I see.” 

“I hope you’re not going to become too friendly with 
Don again,” her mother worried. “I don’t expect him to 
change. He’ll probably continue being as reckless as ever.” 

She looked at her mother’s worried face and gave her a 
reassuring smile. “Don’t let it trouble you.” She touched 
her lips to her parent’s cheek. “I learned a lesson today 
even if Don didn’t. But I felt I should be considerate of 
him tonight.” 

“Of course,” Elizabeth agreed. 

“Goodnight, Mother.” 
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She started up the shadowed stairway to Marjorie’s 
room* The other girl invited her in and she entered to 
find lier standing by the window. Marjorie came across 
to her in a, nervous fashion. “I’ve been thinking about you 
out with him.” 

“With Don?” Carolyn asked. 

“Yes. Didn’t he seem odd to you? Different?” 

Carolyn hesitated. “Perhaps. I think it’s because we all 
thought him dead.” 

“Maybe,” Marjorie said slowly. “I didn’t like the idea 
of your being all alone in the dark with him.” 

She smiled thinly. “I came through the experience un¬ 
scathed.” 

“How did he behave?” 

“Very well,” she said. “He was extremely considerate 
of Uncle Roger. And he hinted that something may have 
happened here to upset your father and Roger.-He thinks 
some of your father’s secret papers on the space flight 
may have been lost or stolen. He even wondered if you’d 
suspected the same thing.” 

Marjorie’s eyes widened. “He said all that?” 

“Yes.” 

“That doesn’t sound like Don!” 

Carolyn didn’t know what to say. It was true—that 
didn't sound like Don. “The accident may have made him 
begin thinking more seriously,” she finally suggested. 

“About odd things.” 

“Do you suppose there could be something wrong with 
your father’s secret files?” Carolyn asked. 

“I haven’t any idea,” Marjorie said. “He never tells me 
about such things.” 

“It could be true thfen.” 

“I suppose so.” 

“It could account for their behaving oddly. Your father 
and my uncle.” 

“I don’t know what to think,” Marjorie admitted un¬ 
happily, “I wish Jim James were here to talk it over 
with*” 

“Or Barnabas,” Carolyn said significantly. 

“Where is Barnabas?” 
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“He didn’t turn up tonight. There must be a reason,” 
Carolyn said. “I know he’s on our side.” 

“That doesn’t help any if he stays ^way,” Marjorie wor¬ 
ried. “I only saw Jim for a moment today. He came to 
stand beside me and watch the race before the accident. 
When I looked again he had gone.” 

“You’ll hear from him.” 

The other girl studied her with pleading eyes. “You 
really think so?” ' 

“Yes. He won’t leave without seeing you. I’m positive 
of that. I feel it.” Then she said goodnight to Marjorie 
and left feeling she had accomplished little beyond making 
her more nervous than she had been. 

She went straight to bed and fell asleep promptly. She 
was wakened some time later by the creak of a floor 
board by her bed. When £he sat up in fear she saw the 
handsome face of Barnabas looming above her in the 
shadows. 

“You terrified me!” she complained sleepily. 

“A thousand pardons,” he said. “I had to see you be¬ 
fore the dawn.” 

“Why didn’t you come here earlier?” 

“I had a mission in the swamp,’” Barnabas said. “Quen¬ 
tin accompanied me.” 

“Jim James?” 

“I prefer to refer to him by his true name when I’m 
discussing him with those close to me,” Barnabas said, 
“Quentin and I met with failure. But our visit to the 
swamp occupied most of the night.” 

“Tell me the truth about it all, Barnabas?” she pleaded. 

“A little at a time,” he said. “Did you see Don Ardell 
tonight?” 

“Yes.” 

“Almost like meeting a phantom, wasn’t it?” 

She shook her head unhappily. “I don’t know what to 
say about it. I can only tell you he’s changed. He made 
me feej creepy. When I was in his arms I heard a strange 
hissing sound in the background.” 

“Interesting.” 
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“Now I remember I heard it before. When I was talking 
to Uncle Roger.” 

Barnabas was all attention. “You’Ve given me an idea!’’ 

“About what?” 

“You’ll find out in good time,” he promised. “How is 
Marjorie?” 

“Worried about Quentin. She’s in love with him, I 
think.” 

* • # » ‘ \ 4 

Barnabas nodded. “And he’s fond of her. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t have led her on as he has. But now I’ve per¬ 
suaded him he has to discourage her.” 

“She needs his love with all the trouble here. Her father 
behaving so strangely.” 

“We’re working on that, Quentin and I,” Barnabas said. 
“For once we are on the same team.” 

“That must be a novel experience,” she said, ruefully. 

Barnabas revealed a thin smile. “It is.” 

She sighed. “I know something. I’m not in love with 
Don Ardell any more.” 

“Good. Roger was right about that at least.” 

“You think Don is too reckless and headstrong for 
me?” 

“I do,” Barnabas said. “You deserve much better.” 

“I know,” she said earnestly, staring up at him. “Bar¬ 
nabas, when this is settled, please take me away with you. 
Marry me and take me away!” 

His deep-set eyes took on an "astonished look. “Caro¬ 
lyn, my dear!” 

“I mean it,” she said, reaching out and taking his hand 
in hers. “You’re the finest man I’ve ever known.” 

“I am also your cousin.” 

“We’re so distantly related it doesn’t matter and sep¬ 
arated by-centuries!” 

Barnabas looked down at her sadly. “Separated by a 
curse that has lived all those years!” 

“I don’t care about it,” she said defiantlv. “You can 
have my blood whenever you need it. You won’t have to 
stalk the night for victims ever again!” 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t and wouldn’t do that. 
I care too much for you.” 
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She regarded him with despair. “You don’t care for 
me at all!” 

“On the contrary,” he assured her. “I care tod much 
to condemn you to being my wife. In time you’ll forget 
both Don and me. You’ll find some other fine young man 
worthy of you.” 

“I don’t want any fine young man,” she said bitterly. 
“I love you.” 

“And I love you as a father might.” Barnabas bent and 
touched his cold lips to her forehead. “Trust me. To¬ 
morrow Quentin will contact Marjorie with a plan. Do as 
he suggests.” 

“What sort of plan?” she asked, unhappy and be¬ 
wildered. 

“You’ll know tomorrow,” Barnabas said, stepping back 
and then vanishing in the shadows from which he’d 
emerged. 

She stared after him for long minutes, knowing that it 
would be useless to follow him. He was lost to her until 
he decided to show himself again. But she was unwilling 
to give up her attempt to convince him that a .romance 
and marriage between them was possible. In this time of 
trial she realized more than ever that she was in love with 
Barnabas—had been from their first meeting! 

In the swamp behind Collinwood the spurious Don 
Ardell joined his fellow agents, and the three entered the 
pink spacecraft by the secret door which Barnabas and 
Quentin had been unable to find. 

They quickly established their radio contact with 
Velva, and the three listened to the terse orders from the 
mastermind on the distant planet as they stood there in 
the human forms which doomed them to never return to 
Velva and death by suicide in space. Their faces were 
grim as the radio spelled out the urgency of their mission 
and the degree to which they had failed. 

The mastermind’s message was coldly convincing. “If 
the earthlings go through with their space flight and land¬ 
ing on Velva, all your families will at once be executed. 
Your names will live in dishonor for all time!” 
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The fake Don Ardell turned from the radio. “I have 
talked with the girl, Carolyn,” he told the other two. 

The impostor in the role of Roger asked, “Did you 
plant the proper ideas?” - 

“Yes,” Ardell said with a grim look. “I’d wait another 
day by earth reckoning and if we have no luck by then 
try the alternate plan.” 

The spurious Murdoch Gray frowned. “I say we should 
use that plan at once. We’ve bungled this, just as the 
Mastermind says.” 

Roger looked annoyed. “I disagree. And I am the ap¬ 
pointed leader of our mission. We will wait.” 

On the floor of the pink spacecraft, the real Roger 
Collins, bound and gagged, gazed with distress at Mur¬ 
doch Gray who was stretched out beside him, trussed up 
in the same fashion. Gray’s eyes were closed and he 
seemed not to be aware of what was going on around 
him. This didn’t surprise Roger since they had been 
through a lot. 

Their experiences boggled his mind. In the past days 
he’d seen and suffered things beyond his imagination. He 
would almost have preferred being back in the filthy cave 
which was of the earth rather than in this sterile, glowing 
spaceship, which was completely foreign and terrifying. 
In its interior he felt cut off from the world he knew. At 
any moment he expected it to take off and end any hope 
of his returning to the life he’d known. 

Also enough to unhinge any normal person’s mind was 
this business of being impersonated by a creature from 
a foreign planet. He could look up now and see a Roger 
Collins almost identical to himself standing there with a 
fake Murdoch Gray and the newcomer who resembled 
Don Ardell. He suspected Ardell was the horrible third 
presence who previously had been invisible. 

The three stood there, emitting those odd sounds which 
must be their means of communicating. It was like noth¬ 
ing he’d ever heard. After a period of conferring, the fake 
Roger Collins came over to them. Only then did Murdoch 
Gray open his eyes and stare up at the agent from Velva. 

Speaking in precise English and sounding exactly as he 
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should, the fake Roger Collins said, “You two have only 
a little time to save yourselves. If either of you can tell 
us where to find the missing pages of your files you may 
still live.” And he bent down and untied the gag from 
Murdoch Gray’s mouth. 

The space scientist looked up at the creature weakly. 
“This will do you no good.” 

“Would you prefer to change places with your daugh¬ 
ter? Have us take her as a hostage condemned to death 
and allow you to go free?” 

Murdoch Gray gasped. “No!” 

“If we haven’t those pages within twenty-four of your 
hours, that is what will happen,” the Roger Collins agent 
said grimly. “The choice is yours. Save yourself and her or 
save the papers.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 

Shortly after breakfast, Marjorie Gray received a phone 
call from “Jim James.” His voice brought a smile of 
pleasure to her pale face. 

“Jim!” she exclaimed. “I thought you’d forgotten me!” 

“Not likely,” he said. “I’ve had a few problems. I won’t 
trouble you with them. But I would like to see you.” 

“Any time.” 

“I’ll drive to Collinwood in about a half hour and walk 
to Widows’ Hill—you must know it, the high peak along 
the cliffs not far from Collinwood.” 

“I’ll be there,” she promised. “I’ve been wanting to 
talk to you about so many things.” 

“I’ll see you then.” 

When he put down the phone in the hallway of his 
rooming house his pleasant face looked troubled. He knew 
that things at Collinwood were coming to a crisis, an^U^ 
Barnabas had warned him that he could not continue to 
encourage Marjorie’s love, as much as he wanted her. He 
had to face reality. 

His attractive blonde landlady came into the hall with a 
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smile for him. “Isn’t it a lovely morning? So warm for this 
time of year.” 

“It is,” he agreed vaguely, his mind on other things. 

“You shouldn’t leave while the weather is like this,” 
she said. “We seldom have Septembers as nice.” 

He gave her a pleasant glance. “You’re right. It does 
seem shameful to return to the city and leave everything 
here. But I do have singing engagements to fill. They can’t 
be put off.” 

June Vale looked awed at the mention of his singing. 
“I still can’t believe I have a famous star as my guest.” 

Quentin smiled ruefully. “Others seem to doubt it as 
well.” 

“If you’re thinking of the sheriff,” June said indig¬ 
nantly, “don’t let it bother you. He made a stupid mis¬ 
take. That is all. And he hasn’t found whoever it was 
attacked me yet.” 

“You should be careful. Be sure all the doors and 
windows are locked at night.” 

“I’ve been doubly cautious since that night,” June said. 
“But it was ridiculous of him to try to blame you. And 
I told him so!” 
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“You did,” Quentin said with a grateful smile. 

He left the trim white house a few minutes afterward 
and walked to the garage where he’d left his car to have 
the oil changed. When he reached the service station the 
attendant told him the car was ready, grinned, and held 
out an autograph book. “Would you sign this for my girl 
friend, Mr. James?” 

Quentin nodded. “Sure.” He signed the book,, paid for 
the work and was about to get in the car when he saw 
a familiar figure coming toward him with a frown on his 
face. It was the sheriff. 

“Just a minute, you,” the sheriff said brusquely as he 
came up to him. 

Quentin gave him a cool look. “I’m in a hurry,” he 
said. “I have an appointment.” 

“That’s too bad,” the sheriff sneered. “And for your 
information, I still think you’re Quentin Collins.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t time to listen to your theories.” 
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The sheriff touched a gnarled forefinger to his jacket. 
“Don’t be too sassy with me, mister,” he said. “There was 
another girl attacked last night. And I have a witness who 
says he saw you and that Barnabas walking together on 
the grounds of Collinwood after dark.” 

“What does that prove? I happen to know Barnabas. 
Am I not allowed to take an evening stroll with a friend?” 

“Both you and Barnabas have been under a shadow 
here,” the sheriff said, glaring at him. “Collinsport doesn’t 
need undesirables. We can do without those bearing the 
vampire curse and the werewolf spell.” 

Quentin smiled coldly. “You talk, Sheriff, like an ig¬ 
norant and superstitious man.” 

The sheriff looked enraged. “If I can just find the link 
between that attack last night and you two I’m going to 
rid this village of both of you for all time!” 

“Do that, Sheriff,” Quentin said with a mocking smile. 
“Especially if you can link the attack on that girl to me. 
You hadn’t much luck last time.” And with that he turned 
and got into the sports car and drove off. 

As Quentin took the side road to Collinwood his pleas¬ 
ant face looked preoccupied. He was anxious to continue 
his career as Jim James, pop singer, for a while, and any 
proof that he was Quentin Collins could damage and 
probably destroy that career. Lately he had fought off the 
curse, but he knew he was doomed by it. It would return. 

Until then he wanted to enjoy this new life as much as 
he could. It appeared that Barnabas was still in need of 
blood to sustain himself. When they had parted the pre¬ 
vious night his British cousin must have sought out some 
village girl to satisfy his unholy thirst. It would do no good 
to reprimand Barnabas. The tall handsome man was in 
the same dreadful position as himself. They both bore 
curses that had twisted their lives. 

When he reached the grounds of Collinwood he was 
careful to park his car a distance from the main house. 
Then he walked along the cliff path to the high point 
known as Widows’ Hill. As he neared it he saw Mariorie 
seated on the bench there waiting for him. Far below on 
the left the breakers dashed against the rock shore and in 
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the background stood Collinwood with its towers and 1 tall 
chimneys. 

Marjorie rose as he came close to her and ran to throw 
herself in his arms. “Oh, Jim!” 

He kissed her gently and smiled at her. “That’s the kind 
of welcome I like.” 

“Then why not come to see me more often?” she said. 
“I’ve been so lonely for you.” 

His arm around her, he walked her back to the bench. 
“I have been occupied with some major problems,” he 
said. “Problems concerning the evil that has come to 
Collinwood.” 

She looked at him urgently. “Things are worse here, 
if anything. What have you found out?” 

“Barnabas and I have joined to scout out the trouble.” 

“I’m glad you’re working on it together. Barnabas 
seems so wise.” 

He smiled bleakly. “Wise, but with a weakness that 
makes him dangerously vulnerable.” 

Her pretty face clouded. “I know his secret. I have 
been in the cellar and seen him in his coffin.” 

“And you can forgive and tolerate him?” 

“Yes,” she said resolutely. 

He studied her with approving eyes. “I like that in you,” 
he said quietly. “It may help you to understand me.” 

“You?” 

“Yes.” He dropped his arm from her and faced her 
earnestly. “You have to know the truth about me some¬ 
time. You may as well know it now.” He indicated the 
wolfs head ring. “You recall the attention that ring 
brought you when you arrived here.” 

She frowned slightly and glanced at it. “Yes.” 

“That was because they knew you must have received 
it from'me,” he said, his pleasant face grim. “Marjorie, 
Jim James is just my stage name. My real name is Quentin 
Collins.” 

Her eyes fixed on him. In a low voice, she said, “So 
you really are Quentin!” 

“I am.” 

“They hinted at it. Warned me, or tried to. But I 
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wouldn’t admit it,” she said. ‘‘You left here under a 
cloud.” ^ 

“True.” 

Her face showed distress. “You suffer from some weird 
sort of spell during which you turn into a werewolf.” 

“You’ve said it all,” he agreed grimly. 

“But I’ve never seen you like that,” she protested. And 
then her eyes widened as she recalled that night on the 
driveway when the unseen horror had threatened her. 
“Only on that night when I was so terrified of the evil I 
couldn’t see. Then you changed into a kind of monster 
and I fainted. Later you claimed I imagined it.” 

“It was easier for you to believe that,” he said gently. 

“Surely you can be cured.” 

“Maybe one day,” he said wearily. “In the meantime 
I’m doomed like Barnabas to be a wanderer. To fight 
against my vice. To love and never dare allow anyone 
to show me love in return.” 

“I love you,” she said defiantly. 

“You must forget that.” 

“No!” 

“We can talk about that later,” he said soberly. “Just 
now we have a more urgent problem.” 

“You mean the evil we all feel here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you understand it?” 

He looked at her earnestly in silence as the waves 
crashed on the beach a hundred feet below the cliff on 
which they stood together. Then he said, “I want to 
pledge you to secrecy about all I’m about to tell you.” 

“You can depend on me.” 

“Everything that has happened here has to do with 
your father.” 

Her eyes widened. “My father?” 

“Yes. He is the chief of the space flight to Velva, and 
the inhabitants of that planet do not want earthlings land¬ 
ing on it. They have tried to warn us and faifins t^at a 
mission has been sent to earth to prevent the flight. The 
mission came here to Collinwood.” 

Marjorie listened with increasing astonishment. “You’re 
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saying we’ve been invaded by creatures from another 
planet?” 

“A mission of desperation,” he said. ‘.Whether they are 
right or wrong I will not argue. But they do not want 
earthlings on Velva. They are here to discover the plans 
your father has for the spacecraft and determine whether 
they are workable. These creatures were originally invisi¬ 
ble to us, but they have a superior intelligence and an 
ability to transform themselves.” 

“That explains the change in father and Roger Collins,” 
she murmured. 

“Your father and Roger Collins are presently captives 
in a spaceship hidden in the swamp. The Roger Collins 
and Murdoch Gray at Collinwood are impostors, creatures 
of Velva who have cleverly taken their places. And Don 
Ardell died in that boat crash and a third agent from 
Velva is impersonating him. So you can understand the 
danger you are all in.” 

Greatly upset, Marjorie said, “Why haven’t you rescued 
my father and Roger?” 

“Barnabas and I attempted to do that,” he assured her. 
“But we found it impossible to enter the craft. We need 
one of them to show us the secret entrance.” 

“You must get them out of their hands!” 

“We will,” he said. “But we must follow the plan Bar¬ 
nabas has in mind. As you say, he is wise. The agents 
from Velva are still looking for missing pages from the 
files your father had pertaining to the mathematical possi¬ 
bility of the flight. Do you know anything about missing 
pages?” 

“No,” she said, her face in shadow. “But last night 
Carolyn said that Don Ardell had asked her about lost 
pages from father’s files.” 

He nodded grimly. “That would be the Velva agent. 
Didn’t you notice the difference?” 

“I thought he seemed strange,” she remembered. “But 
I couldn’t exactly put my finger on the reason.” 

“They are clever impostors. But at the moment they 
must be getting desperate.” 

“What can we do?” 
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“Barnabas wants you to arrange a patio party in honor 
of Don Ardell’s escape from death,” Quentin told her. 
“He wants you to feature a cookout and have a great 
array of burning torches to mark out the area, rather than 
a string of electric bulbs or floodlights.” 

Marjorie said, “But there are lights on the patio. What 
excuse can we give for not using them?” 

“Say you prefer the torches for atmosphere,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

“And how many people do you want us to invite?” 
Marjorie asked. 

“Just the family and Don Ardell,” he said. “Be sure 
that Roger and your father are there—that is, the impos¬ 
tors pretending to be them. That is most important.” 

She shuddered. “I can’t grasp that the person I’ve 
been confiding in since I arrived here isn’t my father!” 

“Don’t let him guess you know,” Quentin warned her. 
“That would destroy everything.” 

“I’ve learned so much in these last few minutes.” 

“I’m sorry to have to break it to you so suddenly,” he 
apologized. “But there isn’t much time if your father and 
Roger are to be saved. Schedule the party for dusk. As 
you know, Barnabas can’t be there until then.” 

“I can’t promise anything about the party. It is up to 
Elizabeth and Carolyn. And if I’m not able to explain 
why it should be held they may vote against the idea.” 

“Tell them Barnabas wants it,” he said. “They’ll not 
question his suggestion.” 

“You feel sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 

She looked beseechingly at the young man with the 
sideburns. “What is this plan Barnabas has?” 

He spread his hands. “I wish I knew. Barnabas can be 
secretive. He hasn’t chosen to tell me. But he must have 
one.” 

“I’m frightened,” she said. “Afraid to go back to Col- 
linwood.” 

“You mustn’t let it show,” he warned her. “That is 
important. Don’t let them guess we know what is going 
on.” 
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“I’ll try,” she said with a sigh. “Do you think I’ll ever 
see my father alive again?” 

“There’s still a good chance,” Quentin said. “Now I 
must go. But first I’ll walk back a distance with you.” 

“Are you going to show yourself at Collinwood to¬ 
night?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I’ll come with Barnabas.” 

“Elizabeth and Carolyn will recognize you.” 

“It won’t matter then,” he said. “I’ve promised to aid 
Barnabas.” 

She gave him a pleading look. “How is it going to 
end?” 

Hp patted her arm gently. “I think we have a fair 
chance to win out,” he assured her. And then he walked to 
within fifty yards of Collinwood with her before they 
parted. 

Marjorie went inside and found Elizabeth and Carolyn 
in the sun porch. She told them of Barnabas’ request, and 
they both listened with some surprise. 

Elizabeth said, “You’re certain this is what Barnabas 
wants?” 

“Yes.” 

Carolyn stared at her. “I can’t imagine why he should 
be so interested in Don Ardell.” 

“It has something to do with all that’s been happening 
here,” Marjorie said. 

Elizabeth’s eyes met hers. “Are you sure of that?” 

“Yes.” 

“I’d better get in touch with Don at once,” Carolyn 
said. “I hope he’ll come.” 

“I think he will,” Marjorie said, though she did not 
explain why. 

“I’ll have to inquire about the torches,” Elizabeth said, 
looking baffled. “And we’ll need some sort of stands to 
hold them.” 

Carolyn suggested, “Speak to the gardener about 
them.” 

Marjorie left the two women making plans for the event. 
She went up to her room, still shocked by Quentin’s rev¬ 
elations. She had begun to suspect that Jim James must 
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be Quentin but she hadn’t been sure. Now she’d heard it 
from his own lips. 

She opened the door to her room and entered it to find 
it in complete disarray. Drawers had been thrown open, 
her clothes scattered everywhere, her baggage had been 
dragged out of the closet and the linings of the bags 
ripped. Someone had gone through her possessions look¬ 
ing for something and left them in a state of ruin. 

In the murky depths of the swamplands the three agents 
from Velva were gathered in the glowing pink spacecraft. 
The leader of the group was showing the others some¬ 
thing. They were conversing in their hissing tones mingled 
with the staccato sounds. 

Roger Collins, the impostor, held out three typed 
sheets of paper. “Here they are,” he said with triumph on 
his face. “Your search wasn’t good enough. I found these 
hidden under the lining of the girl’s traveling bag.” 

The spurious Murdoch Gray studied the pages. “At 
least we have them now.” 

The Don Ardell agent asked, “So what do we do* 
next?” 

Roger scowled. “I’m not able to decipher the mathe¬ 
matical formula even with the complete text. I’ll have 
to try and get this Murdoch Gray to give us the key.” 

“He won’t do that,” the spurious Murdoch said. 

“We still have the girl as a trump card,” his chief 
reminded him. “I think we can bring him to the point of 
compromise.” 

With that he left the others and went over to their 
bound and gagged captives. He carefully removed the 
gag from the real Murdoch Gray’s mouth and staring 
down coldly at the haggard scientist, said, “Are you will¬ 
ing to talk yet?” 

Gray asked weakly, “What do you want to know?” 

The fake Roger held up the missing pages. “We found 
the lost section of your mathematical report hidden in 
your daughter’s bag.” • 

“Then you have it all. Why not let us go?” 

Roger smiled nastily. “I have not been able to make 
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any sense of your figures. I need you to explain them to 
me.” 

“That isn’t important,” the scientist protested un¬ 
happily. 

“I disagree,” the Velva agent standing over him said. 
“We’re ready to take your daughter prisoner any moment. 
If she’s brought aboard here she’s doomed to a speedy 
and horrible death. I can promise you that.” 

“What do you want?” Gray groaned. 

“A full explanation of the mathematics concerning the 
flight to Velva,” the chief agent told him. “Our mission 
is to prevent the flight, as you know. We began sending 
you our warnings long ago.” 

“They were not understood,” the scientist said. 

The agent from Velva studied him coldly. “You did 
not wish to understand them. You earthlings are not 
satisfied with having despoiled this world of yours; you 
wish to invade our planet and infect it.” 

“We planned the project in a desire to extend our 
limits,” Murdoch Gray said weakly. “Man is never con¬ 
tent to accept boundaries in anything. We must reach out 
to new frontiers.” 

“And abandon the progress you have made in other 
directions,” the agent from Velva said with disgust. “We 
have studied you from afar. We know your restlessness, 
your warlike natures, your short life spans and your in¬ 
ability to learn from the past. We consider you objection¬ 
able failures. You would overrun our planet and despoil 
it. All our inhabitants would die. That is why your proj¬ 
ect must not be completed.” 

Murdoch Gray indicated the hapless Roger Collins, 
tied and gagged beside him. “Why should he suffer?” 

“Ho' was part of our plan to lure you to Collinwood.” 

“He is not to blame for the project.” 

The Velvetian smiled thinly. “A life of an earthling 
is unimportant to us.” 

“Then you are guilty of the injustice and cruelty you 
accuse us of, even though you have the benefits of a 
superior intelligence,” Murdoch Gray said accusingly. “It 
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would seem the stars hold no perfection of species, only 
limited creatures intent on protecting themselves.” 

“Your opinions do not interest me. Will you interpret 
these figures for us?” 

“I’ll do better than that.” 

The chief agent from Velva scowled at him. “What are 
you suggesting?” 

Gray’s haggard face showed defeat. “You have won. 
I want no more bloodshed. Spare my daughter and I’ll 
tell you what you wish to know.” 

“Our indifference to lives is based on the fact that we 
have given our own to this mission,” the agent from Velva 
said. “We shall never see our beloved world or families 
again. When we have destroyed your project we are 
destined to journey into space and there explode this 
craft with all of us in it. We cannot take the germs of this 
defiled world back to our own inhabitants.” 

Gray said, “I do not care what you do to me. I am a 
scientist like yourself, though of a different species. If I 
have done wrong I am willing to pay. But Roger Collins, 
my daughter and the others here at Collinwood should 
not be included in your vengeance.” 

“We will consider that later.” 

“And if I cooperate with you,” Murdoch Gray con¬ 
tinued, “what guarantee do I have that my own world 
may not suffer an invasion from Velva?” 

“We are not interested in this place,” the &gent from 
Velva said with disdain. 

“That might not always be so.” 

“We are a different kind of creature. Velva is not a 
planet of pollution, greed and eternal ignorance. We have 
longer lives than you could possibly believe, our popula¬ 
tion is controlled and we have the order expected of an old 
and wise culture. We despise the disorder and confusion 
that exists here. And we will forever avoid it.” 

“You sound sincere enough,” Gray said, “but you are 
a foreign creature and I cannot be sure I properly under¬ 
stand you and your aims. I think you unjust in your con¬ 
demnation of our species. There are those among us who 
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now and throughout our history have worked for the 
betterment of all.” 

“What about these figures?” the agent from Velva de¬ 
manded as he held up the missing pages impatiently. 

“They are not important.” 

“Why?” 

“I will tell you a secret known only to myself, the Pres¬ 
ident of this country and several of his closest advisers,” 
Murdoch Gray said. “In spite of the huge investment we 
have made in it, the space trip to Velva will not take 
place.” 

The agent scowled. “What are you saying?” 

Murdoch Gray spoke calmly. “There were several seri¬ 
ous miscalculations in the mathematics. I knew before I 
arrived at Collinwood the project was a failure. I had 
already notified Washington. I came here with the idea 
of avoiding publicity and checking to discover where the 
error was.” 

“And then you would have corrected it and the space 
project to Velva would have been revived,” the agent 
said, glaring down at him. “Be truthful, if you escaped 
now you would repair your errors if possible and try 
again.” 

“No,” the scientist said. “I realize now that at our 
present stage of development we cannot successfully at¬ 
tempt a landing on Velva. The moon was a comparatively 
easy target. Mars might eventually be possible. But I was 
too ambitious in picking Velva as a planet to reach. The 
Wedross equation contained a basic fallacy.” 

“Then why have you been going over the figures?” 

“To check where I was wrong so that the record may 
be accurate and complete. It is merely a scientist’s wish 
to confirm all the facts. There will be no attempts to send 
a rocket to your planet in the conceivable future. So your 
world is not in danger.” 

The agent stared down at him icily. “How do I know 
you are not lying?” 

“You should be able to judge that.” 

“Earthlings are a devious lot.” 

“I have given you the facts,” Murdoch Gray said wear- 
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ily. “I only ask that you spare the others. Hold me as a 
hostage if you like.” 

The agent from Velva smiled cruelly. “I wonder if you 
don’t like the idea of being a martyr, Professor Gray? 
Perhaps you are willing to sacrifice yourself for the cause 
you represent. I distrust this story you have told me.” 

The scientist looked up at him in desperation. “What 
guarantee can I offer? You have me here a captive in this 
swamp wilderness. There is no one I can refer you to who 
will confirm what I’ve said. But all of it is true!” 

“I will relay your message to the mastermind on 
Velva,” the chief agent said. “My orders will come from 
him.” 

“How soon will you know?” 

“A matter of minutes by the reckoning of earth time,” 
the chief agent said. “I can offer you no hope. The master¬ 
mind is not apt to accept a mere statement from you.” 

“Perhaps I can think of something else,” Murdoch 
Gray worried. “Someone whom you might contact by 
phone. I have a code number which will get you some 
sort of reply. But no one will offer you the information I 
have just given you. It is confined to the few I mentioned 
and you cannot reach them.” 

“We shall see, Professor,” the chief agent said and 
moved away to return to his fellows. 

Around the radio apparatus the three Velva agents 
talked rapidly in their hissing and staccato sounds. It was 
clear from the looks on their faces that they were in a 
dilemma. 

Frowning, the chief agent said, “You heard what he 
said—the project will never take place.” 

“What do you propose to do next?” the fake Murdoch 
Gray demanded. 

“Send a message to the mastermind,” the chief agent 
said. “And just to be on the safe side we will carry on 
with our alternate plan. We will bring Marjorie Gray 
here. That should soften him up.” 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


The half-dozen flaming torches were set out against the 
darkness of a cloudy night on the fence surrounding the 
Collinwood patio at the rear of the mansion. Elizabeth 
had taken care of all the preparations. A servant stood by 
the grill ready to prepare steaks and other foods as they 
were required. Carolyn had brought out her portable tape 
player and it provided quiet background music. And now 
the guests were beginning to assemble. 

Barnabas had suggested that only the immediate family 
and Don Ardell be invited. But Dr. Julia Hoffman had 
arrived for her promised overnight visit and so she had 
to be included. Elizabeth took her aside in the study and 
discussed the evening with her. 

“I feel it will give you an excellent chance to observe 
Roger and see if you notice,any true signs of mental ill¬ 
ness,” she told the attractive doctor. 

“At least I’ll have a chance to chat with him,” Julia 
said. She was wearing a black pants dress of some shining 
material and looked exquisitely lovely. “What was it 
Barnabas had in mind in requesting this party?” 

“I don’t know,” Elizabeth confessed. 

“He must have a reason. If I get the opportunity, I’ll 
ask him directly.” 

Elizabeth gave her a wan smile. “And he wouldn’t mind 
your doing it. He is so fond of you.” 

“Nbt fond enough, I fear,” Julia said with a sigh. 
Changing the subject, she said, “You look so beautiful in 
your white-linen gown.” 

Elizabeth looked pleased. “Not as mod as your pants 
dress, but I feel comfortable in it.” 

“You should. It’s perfect on you.” And they both 
strolled out to the patio. 

Carolyn was standing out there with Don Ardell, watch¬ 
ing the young man closely. Since Barnabas had revealed 
that Don, Roger and Murdoch Gray were impostors from 
another planet, she’d had difficulty hiding her fear. And 
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it seemed to her that the spurious Don sensed something 
different in her attitude. 

The young man glanced around him uneasily. “I don’t 
get alT this. Why did you suddenly decide to have the 
party?” 

“For you.” She smiled. “To celebrate your return from 
the dead.” 

He gave her a furtive glance. “I never was dead, so how 
can you celebrate my return?” 

“We all thought you were dead.” 

“Well, I’m alive and I think we could have skipped this 
party. Especially out here. I don’t like these patio affairs. 
Those torches make me nervous. Aren’t they a fire haz¬ 
ard?” 

“Not at all,” she said. “Mother saw they were fixed 
securely.” 

“It’s a crazy idea,” he said. “I wish it was over.” 

At that moment Elizabeth and Dr. Julia Hoffman ap¬ 
peared. Carolyn introduced the doctor to the young man, 
saying, “This is Don. He had a miraculous escape from 
his burning boat.” 

“I can’t imagine how you came out of it alive.” 

Don smiled wanly. “I happen to be a very lucky per¬ 
son.” 

“You must be,” Julia said dryly. “How nice it is out 
here! I adore the torches! Just the right touch.” 

“Don doesn’t like them,” Carolyn said. 

“But they fit in so well with the occasion. They give this 
dark night some glamour,” Julia insisted. 

Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray arrived, also seeming 
unhappy about the party, and Julia left Carolyn and Don 
to talk with the two men. Carolyn realized the doctor 
wanted to size up her uncle, and she wondered if Julia 
would realize that she was talking to an impostor. 

Marjorie joined the group with “Jim James” in tow. 
The appearance of this young man caused some mild 
consternation among the others. Elizabeth at once went to 
him. 

“Quentin, what are you doing in Collinsport?” she 
asked anxiously. — 
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He smiled enigmatically. “My name is Jim James.” 

A look of understanding passed between them. “I’m 
sorry,” she said. “I thought you were someone else.” 

“Quite all right,” he said, smiling at Marjorie and 
squeezing her arm. 

Across the room Roger Collins had been glaring at him, 
and now came over with an angry stride. “What makes 
you think you are welcome here, Quentin?” 

Elizabeth touched his armr “You owe this young man 
an apology, Roger,” she said. “This isn’t Quentin but the 
singer Jim James, who looks a great deal like him.” 

Roger continued to glare. “I’d still say you were Quen¬ 
tin.” 

Quentin smiled. “Say whatever you like. No point in 
frustrating yourself.” 

“You even sound like Quentin,” the other man snapped. 

Quentin was standing beneath one of the torches, whose 
glare was giving his sensitive face a special character of 
authority. “You interest me,” he said very coolly. 

There was a stir among the group as Barnabas came out 
of the shadows to join them. 

“I could hear your voices as I walked over,” he said 
with a smile. “It sounds like a successful occasion.” 

Carolyn smiled at him. “I hope you approve, since it 
was your idea.” 

Ardell offered him an uneasy glance. “I had no idea 
you were so interested in my welfare.” 

Barnabas smiled suavely. “Well, you must admit the 
way you escaped from the speedboat wreck was remark¬ 
able.” 

“I’m starting to get sick of hearing about it.” 

“You must bear up,” Barnabas said. “It is liable to go 
on for a long while.” He smiled at Marjorie and the good- 
looking young man with her as they stood talking by the 
grill. “I see Marjorie has her singer friend along.” 

“Yes,” Carolyn said significantly. “Both Mother and 
Uncle Roger took him for Quentin at first.” 

Barnabas revealed a mocking smile. “A quite under¬ 
standable error. He greatly resembles Quentin. I must go 
over and speak to them.” And he crossed to the two. 
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Julia Hoffman had been so absorbed by her study of 
Roger Collins that she’d not noticed Barnabas’ arrival at 
all. Roger fascinated her. She now knew what Elizabeth 
had meant when she claimed her brother had changed. He 
looked and sounded Tike Roger but yet there was some¬ 
thing lacking. And as she stood with him she was con¬ 
scious of a low hissing sound near them. 

“Do you hear that?” she asked him. 

Roger frowned. “What?” 

“A kind of low hissing,” she said, her eyes questioning. 

“I hear nothing,” he said. “It could be from the grill. 
Or perhaps it is those burning torches. I can’t imagine why 
Elizabeth used them. There are floodlights for out here.” 

“They make us all look more romantic,” the woman 
doctor suggested. 

“Confounded nonsense,” Roger snapped. 

Julia turned to Murdoch Gray with a smile. “I don’t 
think Roger is nearly as bad-tempered as he tries to ap¬ 
pear, do you?” 

Gray smiled thinly in return. “I must agree with him in 
saying I’d prefer floodlights to these rather primitive 
torches.” 

“How interesting,” Julia Hoffman said vaguely, having 
spied Barnabas. “Please excuse me,” she apologized. “I 
see a friend I must talk with.” 

Barnabas saw her coming toward him and stretched 
out his hands. “Julia, what a delightful surprise! I didn’t 
know you were in Collinsport.” 

“Only over night,” she said, gazing at him fondly. “I’ve 
been hoping you’d come to Wyncliffe. I’ve been doing 
some interesting work at the clinic.” 

Barnabas showed a look of melancholy amusement. 
“Perhaps I’ll do that one day.” 

She looked deep into his eyes and sighed. “You don’t 
even try to sound convincing, do you?” 

He laughed lightly. “Now, I’m not all that devious,” he 
protested. 

Julia said, “I like you whatever you choose to be.” 

“And I’m still one of your staunchest admirers,” he 
assured her. 
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She glanced back at the others in the party and in a low 
voice asked, “What does it mean? Why did you arrange 
this event?” 

He showed no expression. “Don’t you approve of so¬ 
cial gatherings?” 

“I’m positive there is a special reason for this one.” 

Barnabas smiled. “You are a most suspicious person, 
Julia. Does it come from your being a doctor?” 

“It comes from my understanding you.” 

Barnabas said, “We can talk more later. Right now I 
think we should mix a little, don’t you?” And he led her 
back to the others. 

Carolyn stood near the grill, watching her steak cook¬ 
ing, and Murdoch Gray was chatting with her. As Barna¬ 
bas went by he jostled with Gray and almost sent him 
up against the grill. The reaction of the scientist was in¬ 
stant and surprising. 

“You fool!” he cried. “You almost shoved me against 
that hot grill!” In comparison to the mildness of the acci¬ 
dent he was showing too much annoyance. 

Barnabas was his usual suave self. “I’m extremely 
sorry.” 

“You should be!” Gray’s face was distorted with rage. 

Roger Collins came to join them, looking concerned.* 
He said, “Are you all right, Gray?” 

“Yes. But no thanks to your clumsy cousin,” Gray 
snapped, pushing back a lock of rumpled hair. 

Silence fell all at once, with the women of the group 
looking startled at the strange turn of events. 

Roger gave Barnabas a stern glance. “That was need¬ 
lessly rude of you.” 

Barnabas raised his dark eyebrows. “Really? Aren’t we 
making too much fuss over this?” 

“I say you should be more careful and more apolo¬ 
getic.” 

Barnabas said, “I have apologized for what happened. 
And your friend’s tone wasn’t the mildest.” 

“He had a right to be upset,” Roger said. “It might be 
a good idea for you to retire from the party. I don’t know 
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why Elizabeth invited you. You’ve caused us all enough 
trouble.” 

Barnabas shrugged. “If that is how you feel.” 

' “It’s exactly how I feel,” Roger told him in a surly 
voice. 

“Very well,” Barnabas said with a shrug. And he turned 
to leave. 

“Barnabas, wait!” Elizabeth called out plaintively. 
“There’s been a mistake. We’ve all lost our tempers too 
quickly.” 

Barnabas’ reaction startled everyone. He reached up 
and snatched one of the flaming torches from its place 
on a post. Seizing it like a weapon, he turned around with 
a determined look on his handsome face. 

Moving in on a seemingly terrified Roger Collins, he 
cried, “All right! The masquerade is over! I want you to 
lead us to the spacecraft and free those two or take the 
consequences!” 

“You’re mad!” Roger said, stumbling back from the 
flame of the torch, his face twisted with fear. 

“No,” Barnabas said. “I know who and what you are.” 

At the same instant Quentin quickly removed another 
torch and thrust it at a pale and shaken Murdoch Gray. 
“The same goes for you, Gray!” And he turned to warn 
Marjorie, “Be careful, Don’s one of them!” When he saw 
she was gone, consternation crossed his pleasant face. 
“The other one’s left and taken Marjorie with him!” he 
shouted to Barnabas. 

Still threatening Roger with the torch, Barnabas said 
grimly, “It doesn’t matter. We’ll catch up with them!” 

Elizabeth asked in near panic, “Barnabas, what are you 
doing?” 

He kept Roger at bay with the torch. “These are im¬ 
postors from another planet.” 

“Call the police,” Roger demanded in a trembling voice. 
“Both he and Quentin have gone completely mad this 
time.” 

Julia Hoffman, standing between Barnabas and Quen¬ 
tin, said, “Listen to him, Elizabeth. This isn’t Roger. I 
guessed that myself!” 
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“You’re all insane!” Roger blurted and tried to dodge 
by Barnabas. 

And then it happened! Barnabas plunged the torch at 
the fake Roger Collins, who gave a loud shriek of terror. 
The instant the flame touched him there was a loud hiss¬ 
ing, a huge blue flame that rrfade them all step back and 
then nothing but* a wisp of smoke hanging in the air. The 
pseudo Roger had vanished. 

Gray, his face distorted with fear, screamed and tried 
to escape Quentin. The results were the same. The im-' 
postor exploded into flame at the moment Quentin’s torch 
reached him and disappeared leaving only some acrid 
smoke where he’d been standing. 

Barnabas turned to a stunned Elizabeth. “Their bodies 
were composed entirely of some sort of gas. That is why 
you always heard the hissing sound when you were near 
them. Don is from the same planet. We’ve got to reach 
him and save Marjorie!” And he rushed from the plat¬ 
form into the darkness with Quentin after him. Both men 
carried their torches. 

Carolyn watched them go and then shouted, “I’m going 
with them!” And she also seized one of the flaming 
torches. 

At first she was far behind the other two. Their torches 
glowed faintly in the distance as they raced across the 
field toward the wood and the swamp that waited 
treacherously beyond. She ran as fast as she could, her 
breath coming in painful gasps. She had no time to think 
about what had happened, so intent was she in cutting 
down the gap between herself and the two men. 

When they reached the woods they slowed down; now 
she was no more than twenty yards behind them. She 
could hear their voices as they exchanged shouts. She 
stumbled along the uneven path through the forest. Once 
she almost twisted her ankle. But she kept up her scram¬ 
bling pace. She had no idea how far she’d gone but knew 
the swapip couldn’t be far distant. 

And then she came to the opening that heralded the 
swamplands. She saw the thick mist that always hung over 
the fetid place. The twisted branches of dead trees seemed 
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to reach out to her malevolently. But she saw the dim 
glow of a torch to the right, and stifling her fear of this 
unholy spot, she pushed on in that direction. 

The ground was soft and menacing. Wet soaked her 
shoes and she kept a wary eye out for the quicksands that 
could grip her and greedily suck her down to a horrible 
death. She could hear Barnabas and Quentin calling out 
to each other and this gave her courage and helped tell 
her the way. 

She came upon a murky pond suddenly and almost 
stepped into the glistening quicksand of its bank. Drawing 
back with a cry of terror she changed her direction. After 
moments when she had no idea whether she was heading 
in the right way or not she again saw the glimmer of a 
torch. 

“Barnabas!” she cried. “Quentin!” 

But they didn’t hear her. She stumbled on, careful to 
hold onto the torch which served both as a light and a 
weapon in case she had need of one. It seemed she had 
gone miles into the swamp but she knew this wasn’t true. 
It was an illusion borne of fright and weariness. 

All at once she saw the glow in the sky. It rose high 
in the darkness to her right. She changed her direction, 
clambering up some slimy rocks and then across an area 
thick with brush. The harsh branches tore at her clothing 
and flesh. She felt a sharp one cut across her face and 
leave it stinging and bleeding. 

But she couldn’t halt now. Breathless, she came close 
to the pink glow. It was almost blinding. And then she 
saw the giant spacecraft. Don Ardell had reached it, 
dragging a struggling Marjorie with him. He touched a 
spot on the craft and a door opened. He was about to 
shove Marjorie in when Barnabas and Quentin reached 
him, brandishing their torches. He gave a wild cry, and 
using Marjorie as a barrier, backed off into the heavy 
mist. 

Barnabas shouted out an order to Quentin, who fol¬ 
lowed the two into the thick growth of brush while Barna¬ 
bas descended into the spacecraft to rescue the prisoners. 
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Gasping for breath, Carolyn stumbled down the steep, 
slippery hillside to the spaceship. 

Barnabas was still inside when she got to its entrance. 
Before she could follow, she heard a frantic scream from 
Marjorie. Had something happened to her or Quentin? 
Carolyn turned and ran in the direction of the scream. 

There was no hint of a torch. And as she raced along, 
she nearly stumbled over the outstretched body of Quen¬ 
tin, half-submerged in a pool of slimy water. It took no 
deliberating to decide what had happened. Quentin had 
either fallen into the pool and the torch had been 
quenched, or the agent from Velva had somehow man¬ 
aged to stun him so that he’d fallen and lost the torch. 
Whatever had happened, the result was the same. 

Sobbing, but holding her own torch high, Carolyn 
dragged Quentin out of the water. When she saw he was 
safe she continued on. Another scream came. It was 
Marjorie, no question of that. It was from behind where 
Carolyn was standing. The wily Velva agent had circled 
around and now must be on his way back to the space¬ 
craft. 

Carolyn hurried back to the overwhelming pink glow 
in time to see a startling drama played out there. Still 
using Marjorie as a shield and hostage, the fake Don 
Ardell approached the spacecraft. Barnabas had brought 
out Roger Collins and Murdoch Gray and was standing 
with them. The three men looked on appalled as the agent 
from Velva approached the door of the spacecraft with 
Marjorie, captive and staring in terror, before him. 

“Stand back and I’ll let you have her!” he shouted. 
And at the same instant he jumped into the • entranceway 
and it closed at once. Marjorie stumbled forward sobbing 
into her father’s arms. 

At that moment a weird screaming sound began and 
rose to an ear-splitting peak. Perspiring and exhausted, 
Carolyn stood there watching the great oval spacecraft 
quiver and gradually rise in the air. The pink light from 
it became so blinding that she had to close her eyes. It 
left her stunned as it roared on up into the misty black 
of the night. 
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When she opened her eyes it was just a distant speck on 
the horizon. A footstep in the brush beside her made her 
swing around in alarm. It was Quentin. 

“What about Marjorie?” he asked. 

“She’s safe,” Carolyn said. “With her father, Roger 
and Barnabas. He got away.” 

“So I notice,” Quentin said grimly. “He hit me with 
something. I wasn’t very smart to let him trap me.” 

“I was afraid you were dead.” 

“Not a chance,” Quentin said with a smile. “Let us join 
the others.” 

The journey back through the treacherous swamp was 
an anticlimax. Roger and Gray were weak from their 
experience and had to take it in easy stages. 

Carolyn walked with Barnabas and Quentin followed, 
his arm around Marjorie. It was more than an hour later 
that they mounted the slope and saw the welcome lights 
of Coliinwood in the distance. 

Everyone gathered in the drawing room as Roger and 
Murdoch told of their frightening days as prisoners of the 
Velva agents. Julia Hoffman questioned them about the 
nature of these inhabitants from another world. 

“They were composed of some gaseous substance,” 
Murdoch Gray said. “Ordinarily they would have been 
invisible to us.” 

“And did you tell them the truth?” Marjorie asked. 
“Will it be impossible to make the space flight and land¬ 
ing on Velva?” 

Her father nodded grimly. “I told them the truth. There 
was a basic error in the calculations. The press will be 
issuing a release on it as soon as the proper government 
department allows it.” 

Barnabas gave him a thoughtful glance. “Are you con¬ 
cerned about your failure?” 

“Aside from the loss of money involved, no,” Mur¬ 
doch Gray confessed frankly. “I’m not sure we people of 
the earth are responsible enough yet to invade other 
worlds.” 

Julia nodded her approval. “Quite right, Professor. 
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Until we manage better in our own sphere we might be 
better off to forget those other distant stars.” 

Roger shook his head, great dark circles under his eyes. 
“I can tell you this, they had a very poor opinion about 
us. And they seemed to know all about our way of life.” 

“True,” Gray agreed. “It was amazing the way they 
could discuss our history, our science and our failures. 
And yet they also had weakness. They were far from per¬ 
fect creatures.” 

“What will happen to the one who looked like poor 
Don?” Carolyn asked. 

Gray said, “At this moment he is probably at a point 
far out in space. A point so distant our small world looks 
like a tiny shining ball. He is likely sending his final mes¬ 
sage to the mastermind on Velva. Telling of the success 
of the mission. Assuring his planet that it will not be in¬ 
vaded. And then-” the scientist paused. 

“And then?” Carolyn questioned him. 

His sober gray eyes met hers. “Then his hand will 
press down on some switch and in a fraction of a second 
the spacecraft will explode. And that will be the end of it 
and him. Tiny fragments floating in space to mark the 
end of a weird but undoubtedly courageous mission.” 

As the others continued to talk, Quentin touched Mar¬ 
jorie’s arm and with his eyes invited her to slip out of the 
drawing room with him. A moment later they were stand¬ 
ing on the outside steps of Collinwood and she was in his 
arms. Quentin’s lips were gentle and his kiss went on for 
blissful seconds. 

When it ended, she said, “I’m glad it’s over. Now we 
can begin to live again.” 

There was a strange expression on his youthful face. 
“Each of us in our own way.” 

“Let your way be mine from now on,” she pleaded. 

He smiled sadly. “I’ll think about it. Just now I’m driv¬ 
ing to Collinsport to get my things. Then I’m heading for 
Portland and a plane to New York. I have an engagement 
at the Copacabana Club beginning Monday.” 

“Take me with you,” she said, staring up at him. 
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“Not this time,” he said. “Maybe later. I’ll phone you 
when I reach New York.” 

“You say that but you won’t!” 

“I’ll keep my promise,” he said. “I’ll call you here. 
And if you’ve gone on somewhere else I’ll call you wher¬ 
ever you are.” 

She smiled at him. “Maybe I can persuade Father to 
take me to New York.” 

“I won’t have time for you. I’ll be terribly busy.” 

“I’ll chance that,” she said. 

“I hope you don’t,” Quentin said. “It could complicate 
things for Jim James.” 

She looked at him with tender eyes. “I don’t think I 
ever loved you as much as Jim James as I do knowing 
you’re Quentin.” 

“How can you be sure?” 

She linked her arm in his. “I’ll walk with you as far as 
your car,” she said. “It’s safe to stroll alone at night here 
at last.” 

“Never take that for granted,” he warned her as they 
left the steps and walked off into the darkness together. 

In the drawing room Roger lifted himself wearily from 
his easy chair and crossed to shake hands with Barnabas. 
He said, “This time I owe you my life.” 

“I was glad I could help,” Barnabas said. 

Roger stared at him. “I know,” he said awkwardly. 
“Thank you. And be careful.” With that he turned away. 

Carolyn looked up at Barnabas with a smile. “Uncle 
Roger was almost grateful. It must have been a strain!” 

Barnabas laughed. “It was an interesting moment. Now 
I must go.” 

“Where?” 

“Who knows?” he said. “Back to the Old House? To 
the village? Somewhere. Everyone here needs rest and a 
sound night’s sleep.” 

Her eyes met his. “Something that is forever denied 
you, isn’t that so, Barnabas?” 

“You’re hearing no laments from me,” he said. “Not 
after what we’ve gone through tonight.” And he began 
walking to the doorway. 
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Carolyn went with him. When they were in the en¬ 
trance hall alone, she said, “Remember, what I told you. 
I’m in love with you.” 

He smiled down at her sadly. “That’s a lovely tribute.” 

“But you don’t care?” 

“I care very much.” Then with a sigh, he added, “Per¬ 
haps one day things will be different for us.” 

“I’m satisfied as they are now.” 

“I’m not,” Barnabas said. His jacket was streaked with 
mud and tom in places but he retained a gallant, even 
debonair look. Bending close to her he kissed her tenderly. 
In almost a whisper he said, “Think of me now and then.” 
And without giving her a chance to reply he hastened to 
the door and went out into the night. 

Carolyn stood staring at the great oaken door that had 
closed between them. Tears blurred her eyes. She was 
aware that someone had come to stand in the shadows 
with her. It was Julia Hoffman. 

Julia said quietly, “He’s gone, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” she answered in a low, pained tone. 

Julia’s arm went around her. “And you love him?” 

“Yes.” ' 

“I know exactly how you feel,” the attractive doctor 
said with a small sigh. “But take courage from him. He 
is sadder and more lonely than any of the rest of us.” 
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Don't Miss These Exciting Gothic Novels By Marilyn Ross 

Based On The Hit TV Show 
Dark Shadows 

BARNABAS, QUENTIN 
AND 

THE SCORPIO CURSE 

Is the sign of Scorpio the mark of death? 

Terror reigns at Collinwood when several patients 
at a nearby psychiatric clinic at which Barnabas Collins 
is a patient are stabbed to death. Each victim’s forehead 
is marked with a scorpion, the zodiacal symbol of death. 

Then Diana Collins, another relative of th^ Collins 
family who is undergoing treatment at the hospital, 
finds a bloody knife in her room. Diana, whose astro¬ 
logical sign is Scorpio, is afraid that she may have 
committed the murders during one of her blackouts. 
The fear that she is losing her mind is compounded 
when no one will believe she has seen a strange, wolf¬ 
like creature prowling the grounds. 

The only person who will listen to her story is 
Barnabas. But how can he help her when he too has 
become a suspect? 


63 - 468 , 600 


BARNABAS, QUENTIN 
AND 

THE FRIGHTENED BRIDE 


Ann and John Hayward’s honeymoon at Collinwood 
slowly turns into a series of nightmares. 

Soon after their arrival, John, who is recovering from 
a war injury, falls victim to strange, violent spells. In 
a fit of irrational jealousy, he accuses his wife of falling 
in love with Barnabas Collins. 

Meanwhile, a series of attacks on her life frighten 
Ann into believing that John is trying to kill her. 
Though tormented by doubts of John’s sanity, she be¬ 
lieves his warning that Barnabas is a vampire. Ann 
nevertheless accepts help from Barnabas—unknowingly 
becoming the prey to evil forces at Collinwood! 


63 - 446 , 600 


BARNABAS, QUENTIN 
AND 

THE SERPENT 


Irma Collins’ concern over her father’s daring 
archaelogical expedition to Mexico does not lessen 
when they return home to Collinwood. One frighten¬ 
ing incident after another occurs concerning the 
gruesome assortment of snakes, crocodiles and birds 
Professor Collins brought back with them. 

Finally, Irma has no choice but to ask her cousin 
Barnabas for help. 

Yet there is little either can do to alter Professor 
Collins’ devotion to these weird animals. He refuses to 
part with them, and nothing — not even the murder 
of innocent townspeople — will make him. 

Is this how the curse of the Quetzalcoatl that was put 
upon her father for disturbing the tomb of a long-dead 
ruler is working itself out? Is Irma fighting just her 
obsessed father — or a strong supernatural power? 


63 - 491 , 600 


SEE THE MOVIE—READ THE BOOK! 

HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS 


By Marilyn Ross 

House of Dark Shadows is a new novel based on the 
first full-length feature film inspired by the characters 
of the highly successful ABC-TV suspense drama, 
DARK SHADOWS. All your Collinwood favorites 
come to life on the movie screen and in this thrilling 
novel about Collinwood’s vampire curse, which in¬ 
cludes 16 pages of pictures from the film. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer presents a Dan Curtis 

Production 

HOUSE OF DARK SHADOWS 
Starring Jonathan Frid, Grayson Hall and Joan Bennett. 

READ THE BOOK—SEE THE MOVIE! 
64-537, 750 


If you are unable to obtain these books from your local 
dealer, they may be ordered directly from the publisher. 
Please allow 4 weeks for delivery. 

PAPERBACK LIBRARY 
Department B 
315 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

Please send me the books I have checked. 

I am enclosing payment plus 100 per copy to cover 
postage and handling. 

Name ... 

Address ... 

City . State . Zip . 

.Please send me your free mail order catalog 









In an alien spaceship hidden in a swamp neat Collin- 
wood, Roger Collins and his friend, space scientist 
Murdoch Gray, lie bound and gagged—yet no one even 
knows they are missing! For their captors are able to 
change shapes at will, and two of them have "become" 
Roger and Murdoch. Although Elizabeth and Carolyn 
sense a difference, they can't guess that they are at the 
mercy of beings who will stop at nothing to prevent 


the next U.S. space flight under Murdoch's direction. 

Then, as the dark shadow of death draws closer to 
Collinwood, a bat soars over the hidden spaceship, flies 


close enough to see inside ,. . and suddenly Barnabas 
and Quentin Collins find themselves joined in a des¬ 
perate attempt to save Collinwood from the s 
menace it has ever known! 



